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‘in each State, expressly to the establishment 
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34 No. 50 North Fourth Street, of a Normat Scnoon, for the instruction 
35 and preparation of teachers in agricultural 
PHILADELPHIA. chemistry, enreoey vegetable and ani- 

mal physiology, civil engineering, rural 


" Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. architecture, and pr actical ene —in 
such arts and sciences, in a word, as will 


5 ; enlighten practical agriculture, and render 

7 Memorial from Agriculturists. more efficient and profitable the capital and 
64 We find the following in the Twelfth month number labour employed in it. Teachers thus pre- 
; of the Farmers’ Library,?which states that it is in|/pared, would be ready to take charge of 
f course of circulation through the country. Our friend||minor agricultural schools, in each county in 
. Skinner is disposed to leave no stone unturned in his jevery State of the Union; and thus would 
indefatigable efforts to serve the interests of the agri-|/the foundation be laid for spreading among 

cultural community. And it were well to bear in Ithe mass of the peo lea knowledge of those 
mind, that when those interests are served, all others||scjences, on the application of which, accord- 
partake of the benefit; for “ perfect agriculture is the||ing to the opinion of the ablest writers of 
‘rue foundation of all trade and industry.”—Ep. the age, “ Agriculture must hereafter depend 


Memorial the|\for all material improvements.” ; 
: United a = ~ haga en In the name of justice to the landed inte- 
, Legislatures. rest, and in anticipation of objections as to 


" ‘want of means or power, the undersigned 
. Tae undersigned, on behalf of the agri-||would refer to the very large expenditures 
cultural interest, to which they belong, beg|/under all administrations, not only for the 
eave to request your attention to what they||establishment of naval and military acade- 
° eel to be their just, but too long neglected|;mies and schools, and the publication of sur- 
, aim on the General Government. veys, maps, and journals, without number, 
Not wishing to deal in vague generalities,||of military officers, exploring sea and land, 
the measure we solicit, is that you would||but to the boundless acquisition of foreign 
urge our Representatives and Senators inj|territory, by acts of Congress. We may 
also refer to large and repeated apeeste 
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tions, not merely for the establishment of 
Observatories, and lines of Telegraph, un- 
der the control of the General Government, 
but to an object strictly —— to the 
one we seek, to wit, the annual Agricultu- 
ral Reports from the Patent-Office. 

All these appropriations of the public mo- 
ney—chiefly, it is true, as connected with 
the military operations of the Government— 
have been avowedly for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing warlike or other in- 
formation. 

These facts and considerations induce your 
memorialists to hope that Congress will not 
now refuse to the people a portion of their 
own money, for the purpose of providing 
within each State, conformably with its own 
policy, institutions and courses of industry, 
schools for the instruction, also, of the rising 
generation of planters and farmers in the 
erence of at great pursuit which has 

en well pronounced “the nursing mother 
of all the arts,”"—a pursuit upon which Con- 
gressional Reports, useful though they be in 
their way, can yet throw but the partial 
light of facts and statements promiscuous! 
gathered up, not always well digested, and, 
after all, distributed or not, according to the 
individual pleasure and discretion of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

For the warlike machinery and purposes 
of this Republican Government, embracing 
the objects above referred to, several hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been expended 
since our last war with a trans-Atlantic 
power; and this one expenditure has 
really been collected, in very large propor- 
tien,” trons the landed Saiheieat: ssaing tis 
that class which has chiefly consumed the 
imports on which the revenue has been 
levied. 

Your memorialists are far from repining 
at the liberal pay, life commissions, certain 
promotion, pensions, residences, hospitals, 
schools and academies built, provided, and 
2 up, at the public expense, for the two 
military branches of the Government; but 
they humbly think that the time has arrived 
when the people, the yeomanry of the coun- 
try—those by whose toil its solid wealth is 
dug out of the ground—may inquire why, 
in what view of the “ general welfare,” it is 
that since any amount can be found to pro- 
mote advancement in the science, and suc- 
cessful practice in the art of war, nothing 
can be granted for the better instruction o 
the rising generation of freemen in the sci- 
ence and practice of that great peaceful pur- 
suit which employs, feeds, and pays all 
others? 

Under the most despotic monarchies, men 
of genius who have conferred signal benefits 









































on the industrial pursuits of the People, be 
scientific discoveries and useful invent, 
have been lavishly rewarded, and raise: 
the highest honours. Mechanics, che;,.. 
astronomers, great naturalists, and |e.;,,. 
and enterprising men in every walk of .,. 
life, have been there endowed with 1»), 
and fortune. If, under such Governmen, 
stars and garters, and badges of power :»; 
respect, have stimulated to heroic deeds 
fields of battle, so have they been hel; ,.. 
as certain prizes to intellectual excelley,. 
and great accomplishments in the arts a»; 
emp stent of peaceful industry. If seh). 
have there been maintained for training you} 
in the art of war, so have they been main. 
tained for teaching the application of tip 
arts and sciences to all the industrial py. 
suits of life. 

As republican freeholders, then, we woul 
respectfully inquire whether it be becoming 
or politic for this nation, whose Government 
rests for security on the popular intelligence, 
to imitate European Governments only in 
the favour and patronage they confer, with 
self-preserving instinct, on that executive 
department of their power upon which they 
lean to protect their existence against the 
peagiees of free principles, and the force of 
public opinion seeking to carry them out! 

It would indeed be passing strange, as it 
seems to your memorialists, that in a Go 
vernment called free, deriving so chiefly al! 
its resources from the agricultural interest, 
its powers should be so organized as to pre- 
clude the application of any portion of the 
public treasure to confessedly, and by far, 
the greatest of all public concerns! We 
would respectfully forbear from remarking, 
as it would seem to deserve, on that mor 
strous perversion and abuse of sovereiga 
authority, in a Government called republ- 
can, which should reserve all life tenures 
and all pensions, and al] enlightenment, ‘or 
the military, while it renounces the glorious 
faculty of aiding and rewarding the labours 
of intellect in the humbler, but so much more 
useful paths of peaceful, laborious and pre 
ductive industry! 

In behalf, then, not so much of themselves, 
as of the rising generation of agriculturis's 
on whom our country and its liberties mus 
mainly depend under all vicissitudes, ¥¢ 
cal] upon you, to whom we have consigor® 
for the time the sovereign authority of the 
State, to demand from the Genera! Gover™ 
ment that something be now, at last, done © 
foster Agriculture, by diffusing that < 
ledge which is power, no less in the field 0 
labour than of blood. They believe te! 
have a right to expect for this great nevo"™ 
purpose, so identical with the general ¥¢ 
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deep-green leaves, and grew vigorously in 

the dry sandy soil, in a very severe and long 

continued drought. It was soon evident 

that the deepest ploughed portion had the 

advantage. The stems and branches of its 

plants were stronger, and they first covered 
the ground. 

The potatoes were lifted in the last week 
of October, when it was found that the land 
ploughed twelve inches deep produced fifty- . 
seven bolls per acre, and the land ploughed 
: eighteen inches deep produced sixty-nine | 
‘ Tue experiment was made upon a small)/ polis per acre, being a difference of twelve 
e seld, which is sixty-five feet above the level! bolls per imperial acre, of four cwt. to the 
06 ¥the sea. The soil is sandy, resting upon} po}), 

7 subsoil of sand and gravel of great depth,|| ‘The potatoes from the deep tillage were 
ith ind so thoroughly drained by the declivity||jarger, more of one size, had fewer small 
of the surrounding lands, the want of moist-|] ones, and not so many of a green colour as 
re is its natural effect. There is but little|| those from the other division. 

jifference between the soil and the stratum} ‘|*he quantity on the deep iillage is eighty- 
” on which it rests beyond what culture and|| céven bolls per Scots acre, which is a good 
= manure have made; but, from sinking of|/crop for any year; and it will readily be 
"8 gravel, treading of horses, and pressure of|/cranted that it is far above the average of 
the plough, year after year, and age after|ithe district this year, many fields not pro- 
2 age, the subsoil had become crusted, hard,||qucing half a crop. But though this is a 
ind beaten, as a road. In short, from shal-|| sreater crop for the season, it must have 
* low ploughing, there was but little of culti- Coe still greater if the field had been less 
ie rated earth; and, as on all such soils in dry exposed, as it has no shelter; and three days 
3 seasons, the crop was scorched and scanty. |iof yery violent wind in the first week of 


With a view to render this field fruitful in|] Aycust broke down the plants, which, from 
any season, it was subsoiled with the Dean-||their great luxuriance, were then very ten- 


son plough, eighteen inches deep, and sown|| der, and checked their growth. 
with wheat for crop in 1837. The great}| The practical conclusions to be drawn 
vigor and luxuriance of the crop attracted || from this experiment are— 


general notice; and it must have yielded an|} First, that deep ploughing increases the 
extraordinary increase, if it had not been|| produce. 

.. fae ged by wind and rain shortly after the|| Next, that, as both portions of the land 
earappeared. Therefore it gave only thirty-|/ysed in the experiment were opened u 
eight bushels of grain to the acre, but three eighteen inches deep by the subsoil sheilehs 
for crop in 1837, the full benefit of that ope- 
ration is not obtained till the earth so loosen- 
ed is again ploughed up. And the reason is 
evident; for it is then only that the soil is 
deepened, by an addition from the subsoil 


" n, : 
Government itself, and all classes under 


» on that class for employment, protection, 
afety, and support. 





account of an Ex eriment in Deep 
3 Ploughing. 


pY JOHN JAFFRAY, DUNBAR, BAST LOTHIAN, 


tons of straw, which proved its great strength. 
To this crop, one of potatoes and two o 
wheat succeeded; but it is the culture o 
this field for crop in 1841, and the result, 
which chiefly constitute this report. 


be It was all equally dressed with seaware;|| with which it is intermixed, and rendered 
ma and four acres of the same quality and de- more fruitful. 

‘ ‘cription were measured and staked off.|| [astly: if deep ploughing increases the 
- Two of these acres were ploughed twelve produce, it increases also the supply of ve- 


= inches deep, with two horses, and two o 
them eighteen inches deep, with four horses. 
These two portions in all other respects, 


getable manure; and a greater portion of 
manure, added to improved culture, must 
produce a progressive increase of fertility 


. “ere cultivated and managed exactly alike.|| and of produce. 
ct They were planted with potatoes of the ene nner ire ener: 
“ species in the last week of April, eight|} Cri~pren.—Speak to a child—any child— 


inches deep, twelve inches asunder, and in||in a calm, positive, clear voice, and he will 


n drills thirty inches wide, running at right-|/be sure to obey you, if you speak once, and 

: tngles to the furrows of the experimental || only once.—Mrs. Sigourney. 

to ploaghing. The potatoes were planted deeper ee oS Tee 

. than usual, therefore the shoots were longer|| Tne Eureka says that the oldest evidence 

f ‘ coming through the ground; but whenlijof the application of steam as a power in 
7 they did appear, it was with t strength||England, is a patent granted to Thomas 
‘| and regularity. They expanded their broad||Savery in July, 1698. a 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cultivation of the Peach. 


Prosasty it is not saying too much to 
assert that the peach flourishes as well, i 
not better, in this country, than in any other 

rt of the world. And yet the tree is sub- 
ject to diseases and the ravages of insects, 
which shorten its life. The ch worm 

enerally attacks the tree near the roots, the 
first or second year after being taken from 
the nursery. The usual method of managing 
is to examine the trees and cut out the worms 
with a sharp knife; but this is a tedious pro- 
cess, particularly for those who cultivate 
large orchards of one hundred acres or more. 

A better method of managing is to pre- 
vent the worm from ever getting at the 
trees, This is easily accomplished by put- 
ting around each tree, when the orchard is 
planted out, three quarts of fine charcoal 
dust, and the same quantity of slaked lime. 
Mix the two articles together, and place in 
contact with the tree in the form of an ant- 
hill. Where wood ashes are more easily 
obtained, four quarts placed around the tree 
in the same manner will answer the purpose. 
Four quarts of poudrette will also answer a 
like good purpose. 

Peach trees are sometimes attacked with 
a disease called the yellows. Our opinion 
is, that if trees are propagated from health 
stocks—if kept free from worms, and in all 
other respects properly cultivated, they will 
escape the yellows. 

If, however, any trees are attacked, the 
only method of arresting the disease in the 
orchard, is to dig up by the roots all diseased 
trees, and burn them at once. One of the 
greatest faults in the general cultivation o 
the peach, is that most growers permit the 
trees to exhaust themselves, by letting all 
the fruit remain on the trees when one-half, 
and sometimes two-thirds of the crop should 
be picked, or shaken, or raked off, when the 
fruit is about one-quarter grown. The re- 
maining fruit will grow to a larger size— 
ripen better, and command more money in 
market, than when the whole crop is suffer- 
ed to remain on the trees. 

An orchard treated as above, will produce 

crops for twenty years, instead of only 

r to seven years, which is the longest pe- 
riod trees will continue in bearing with or- 
dinary culture. 

Some of the old varieties of the peach 
Freer be running out—this, without a 

is OW in many cases to t- 
ing from rt de unhealthy trees. Fortu- 
nately for the lovers of this delicious fruit, 
many new varieties have been brought out, 


Cultivation of the Peach.—The Potatoe Failure, §c. Vox. y) 


























which for size, beauty, flavour and proc 
tiveness, surpass the best of the old Varieties 

The Milk, of Maryland, is a larger an 
finer fruit than the old Morris White»). 
flesh of the former is white to the stone 
Crawford’s Early Malacaton, ripe jas e 
August; Crawford’s Late Malacaton - 
last of September; John’s Malacaton, io 
middle of September; Huston’s Malara:, 
ripe last of September, are all superb fruits 
that cannot be excelled. Scott's Nonpare:! 
is a similar fruit to the four Malacato’, 
last mentioned, and is a September varier, 
Temple's Late Free, ripe the middle of (jo. 
tober, is the finest late variety within op, 
knowledge. George the Fourth, ani |, 
Grange, are also valuable new varieties 
Red rert ’ Yellow , ’ Wards 
Late Free, k’s Late Free, Pools Lats 
Free, Early York, Troth’s Early Red an 
Early Ann, are among the best old varie. 
ties. The above named are all freestones 
The following are clingstones, and valuabie 
for ripening late in the season, Cling, 
Oldmixon Cling, Late Heath Cling, Rod. 
man’s Cling, Tippecanoe, and Algiers 
Winter. 

We state for the information of new be. 
ginners, that our old and experienced peach 
growers always poe out trees in the spring 
—in no case will they plant in the fall—ex. 
perience has taught them that trees planted 
in the fall, do not come into bearing so soon 
by two or three years, as those planted in 
the spring, and the trees never do as well. 


B. G. Boswett, 
Nurser nand Fruit Grower, 
No. Pine street, Philadelphia 


The Potatoe Failure—None-eliability of a 
Tenant to pay Rent. 


An important case—Macdonald v. Wilkie 
—came before the Justice of Peace Court at 
Dundee, on Monday week, which excite 
considerable interest, upwards of fifty others 
being contingent on the decision to be given 
in thisone. The principal facts involved is 
the case are as follows:—Mr. Macdonald is 
the principal tenant of the Forthil! of Ba- 
gillo; and he, as well as many other farm- 
ers throughout a great portion of Forfar- 
shire—and who joined issue in the tria!— 
has been in the practice of sub-letting (¢- 
tached portions of his farm to parties resic- 
ing in the neighbourhood, for the purpose © 
growing wogny It seemed that the ° 
ser ploughed the ground and supplied 
manure, and that the sub-tenants — 
the seed, and attended to the cleaning he 
culture afterwards. In consequence ° ©" 
failure of the crop, the sub-tenants this ye* 
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SS SSE 
ing voice,” why he should have returned)|lay in his integrity, which in one shar .. 
with his ploug s again to Newtown, com-jjanother generally met with its rewarj . 
plaining that he was not satisfied, but wished ||the world, and could not fail of giving 1),, 
them tried again, I cannot conjecture. I be-||highest pleasure, by consciousness of a 
lieve there are still dissenting voices after||which every man feels that is so happy a; 
his second trial. As a member of the) to possess it."—Journal of Commerce. 
Bucks County Agricultural Society, I ex- 
tend to J. P. a cordial invitation to meet 
with us again at Newtown at our next ex- For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
hibition, hoping that the committee on Large Farm in Maryland. 
ploughing will correct the error into which 
they fell, that of not arranging the list of|| To Tae Eprror,—The intelligent ap, 
ploughs in their report according to the or-||wealthy citizens of our country have it jn 
der in which they ploughed in the field. their power to do much good, particularly 
A a County FARMER. those who have travelled in Europe, and 
Twelfth mo. 17th, 1846. have closely observed the manners and hy». 
be oe of = people, and their mode of living 
: and conducting business, whether in aor. 
Good Domestics. culture, commerce, or manufactures, When 
We have observed that persons much ad-|\such individuals, after having availed them. 
dicted to complaining of servants, and to|\selves of the advantages of their position, 
dismissing them for real or imaginary of-||fix their minds on the accomplishment of 
fences, seldom find their own condition im-|jany great om for the benefit of others, 
proved by the change. On the part of em-|/their good judgment, perseverance, and am- 
loyers, the habit of fault-finding too often|ple means, will generally bear them out in 
t aggravates the evils of neglect and diso-|jsuch an undertaking. 
bedience on the part of domestics, and those}; The truth of the above remarks were veri- 
will seldom be pleased, who show no dispo-||fied, when on a visit a few weeks since, in 
sition to be pleased. It is human nature to|\company with a friend, to the extensive and 
be seldom amiable when unhappy. ‘There)|highly cultivated farm of George Patterson, 
are but few ungenerous, obdurate persons,||Esq., near Sykesville, Carroll county, Md. 
who will not be more moved and swayed by||We were indeed astonished at the magni- 
a pleasant smile and ten words of kindness} tude of his operations, and the apparent ev:- 


and encouragement, than by long lectures|\dences of his success. The improvements 
on the oa of servants, or whole volleys of||made on his farm of near 1800 acres,—-1200) 
t 


censure. is ever bad policy, as it is un-||of which are under cultivation—in the space 
just, to have a quick eye to faults and to be|jof a few years, are truly wonderful. He 
blind to good actions. And in families as in||informed us that it was destitute of grass of 
States, those govern best who govern little,||any description, and some parts covered with 
and rather by invisible influences and the||moss, at the time he commenced farming. 
contrivances and circumlocutions of disere-||It is now producing heavy crops of wheat, 
tion and charity, than by unmasked autho-||corn, oats, ‘hay, &c., &c. Many of the fields 
rity and force. In fine, in the domestic cir-|jare laid down permanently in grass for graz- 
cle affection must be Jaw, and domestics||ing purposes, and have the appearance of the 
must come within the circle of a deep andjjfine lands in parts of Chester county, Ps. 
generous regard. Who can estimate the||This wonderful change in the fertility of the 
value of a long tried and faithful servant?||soil, has been brou ht about principally by 
Nearly a century ago Lady Montague wrote:||the use of lime. The practice of Mr. Pat- 
“T would not every day tell my footman,||terson, as he informed us, was to spread on 
if I kept any, that his whole fraternity were||the surface about 100 bushels per acre, which 
a pack of scoundrels, that lying and stealing||after lying from three to five years, wes 
were inseparable qualities from their cloth,|ploughed under, and the ground planted 
that I should think myself very happy in||with corn, and after undergoing 4 course of 
them if they confine themselves to innocent||farming, is sowed liberally with grass see¢* 
lies, and would only steal candles’ ends; on|| Many of his fields have had 
the contrary, I would say in their presence|\dressing of lime, equal to, or greater than 
that birth and money were accidents of for-|the first, making upwards of bushels 
tune, that no man was to be seriously de-||lime to the acre. On such, the nature 
spised for wanting them; that an honest and||grasses are forming a good sward of the best 
faithful servant was a character of more|/quality of grass for grazing. od 
value than an insolent and corrupt Jord; that|}_ The farm is undulating and well watere?. 
the real distinction between man and man||The low grounds are neatly and perfect!y 
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| After having spent some hours with Mr. 

Patterson in riding over the estate, and par- 

taking of his kind hospitality, we left to 

meet the cars for Baltimore, highly gratified 

with our visit. A. C. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 22nd, 1246. 


es 
wderdrained. Handsome belts of woodland 
sre left in different places for protection from 
orms, a8 also for ornament, forming a pic- 
tyresque and beautiful sight. Mr. Patterson 
oformed us that he had applied nearly one 
pondred and eighty thousand bushels of 
‘ime; and with the large stock that he is 
now enabled to keep, he makes in addition, 
, great quantity of manure, which he uses 
orincipally in top-dressing, considering that 
the best mode of applying it. His fields are 
necessarily large, but well fenced. On the 
arm are upwards of 18,000 pannels of post- 
sod-rail fence, all appearing in good condi- 
ion. In addition to the main farm build- 
ings, there are a number of hay-houses on 
diferent parts of the estate, for greater con- 
venience of storing hay, &c., and for feeding. 

The principal roads over the farm are 
tumpiked, for the purpose of enabling the 
teams to do more hauling during the wet 
season. Gates neatly hung, are used in 
place of bars, affording a great convenience 
and saving of time. 

The regular stock of cattle kept on the 
frm are of the pure Devon blood, chiefly 
descended from his own importations, and 
obtained from that celebrated farmer and 
breeder, Mr. Bloomfield, of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. A more magnificent herd could not 
perhaps be found in any country at this time. 
| believe they number about 60 head. We 
examined a young bull of beautiful form, 
possessing all the fine points of his race—he 
bad just arrived from England. Mr. Pat- 
terson informed us that it was his practice 
to import a young bull about every three 
years, in order to ine up a steady improve- 
ment in his herd, thereby evincing much 
skill as a breeder, and great liberality and 
epirit as a citizen. 

In addition to the above, a large number 
of cattle are purchased annually and fattened 
for the markets. We were shown several 
large flocks of fine sheep of mixed blood, 
and also some superior Southdowns. Also 
‘ large number of swine of the Berkshire 

» which were preferred to any other 
kind, on account of the superiority of their 
meat for the table. 

We saw on the farm in different lots, a 
oumber of fine blooded brood mares and 
their colts, and some crosses with a fine 
Northern bred horse, producing highly valu- 
tble and splendid seal. horses, 










Milk for the People. 


Tere exist on Long Island, near Brook- 
lyn, several manufactories of milk—the pro- 
cess of which should be known. One of 
nee dairies covers a space of 600 feet front 
by 300 deep, carefully fenced in, so as to be 
as private as possible—the business of the 
people being to drink the milk, not to know 
how it is made—in which enclosure 400 
cows are kept the whole year round. These 
cows are fed on the refuse slop of the whis- 
key distilleries, and it is given to them warm. 
Each barrel costs six cents, but being adul- 
terated with water and cheap feed, brings 
the price still less. Such is the fondness of 
the cows for this vile compound, that after 
having fed upon it for a week or more, their 


take no other food. The result is their milk- 
producing organs are stimulated to a won- 
derful degree; they yield enormously, but 
soon become diseased ; their gums ulcerate, 
their teeth drop out, and their breath be- 
comes fetid. Though thus diseased, they 
do not fall away in flesh, but on the contrary 
puff up and bloat to an appearance of great 
fatness; their joints become stiff, so that 
they cannot lie down, and rarely or never 
come out alive. Bad as this is, the milk is 
afterward mixed with molasses, water and 
whiting, and then sold to the people of New 
York for pure milk! Any one may observe 
the thirty-six vans that carry it around every 
morning. It is of course very injurious to 
children, who use it in much greater quan- 
ties than adults. Some idea may be formed 
of the profit made by computing one barrel 
of slop to a cow, costing sixpence, and the 
milk produced being eighty cents!—New 
York Paper. 


Economy tn Cookinc Cranperries.—To 
each quart of berries, very shortly after the 
cooking of them is commenced, add a tea- 
spoonful of sa] wratus. This will so neu- 
tralize the acid which they contain, as to 
The skilful management displayed by make it necessary to use only one-fourth 
spirited owner of this noble estate, was||P@tt as much sugar as would have been re- 
ety gratifying, and caused my friend and|| site, had they been cooked without using 
myself to wish that hundreds more of our||§@! @ratus. 

“suntrymen possessing talents and fortune, 
eh eet in the same honourable and 


useful pursuit are manured. 


appetites become so depraved that they will, 


Lanps should be well drained before they . 
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From Downing’s Horticulturist. 
Te Renovate an “ Outcast.” 


Ir is very rarely that experiments are 
perly made or accurately reported. he 
following one, on a subject highly interest- 
ing to every cultivator of the Pear tree on 
the sea-board, appears to us highly satisfac- 
tory in both respects. 

ch of our readers as are familiar with 
the Appendix to our work on Fruits, are 
weil aware that we do not believe in the 
natural “running out” of varieties. In 
other words, we are confident that wherever 
a variety, once productive and excellent 
in a certain soil, fails, it is for the want o 
certain conditions necessary to its success. 
Either it has exhausted the soil of those 
constituents necessary to health and pro- 
ductiveness; or if the tree is a young one, 
and immediately shows signs of decay, it is 
evident that it has been pro ted from an 
unhealthy and diseased aauk. 

The hints we gave our correspondent be- 
low, were based on some chemical notions, 
which were only vague theory then, but 
which subsequent observations have given 
us greater confidence in. The renovating 
substances that we recommended in this 
case, were intended to be adapted to the 
peculiarities of the soil of J. B. W.; but all 
the alteration which we are able, even now, 
to suggest for other sites, would be to sub- 
stitute air-slaked lime for charcoal, in hea- 
vier soils, that are naturally deficient in the 
former substance. 

The salts of iron, and especially sulphate 
of iron, have a specific action upon the dis- 
ease which attacks, in unfavourable soil or 
climate, the epidermis of the pear and other 
plants, both on the leaf and fruit. Obser- 
vations of the occasional results of black- 
smith’s cinders, applied to this tree, in va- 
rious parts of the country, first drew our 
attention to this fact. We have lately seen 
a paper, read before the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, by M. Boussingault, bearin 
directly on the diseases of plants as affect 
by the salts of iron, which confirm and ex- 
tend our own crude views on this subject. 
The substance of this a we shall, at 
some convenient moment, lay before our 
readers. 

In the mean time, we beg the attention 
of our readers to the plain and simple mode 
adopted in the experiment below. If, as 
we are convinced, a tree, which some have 
condemned as an “outcast” from pomolo- 
eng society, may be renovated so easily as 

is, It is quite worth while to “spare” it. 
The quantities of the substances added to 
the soil to renovate it, were, it should be 
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remembered, applied to a tree nearly ful 
grown. One-half, one-fourth, or less, 4 
of course, be used to trees of COrTespondins 
ly less size and age. . 

A hint may be taken from this treatm. 
of old trees, for the better culture of you, 
ones on soil naturally unfavourable—jp, ° 


To the Editor of the Horticulturist. 


You will remember the conversation y, 
had together three years ago, about the a». 
parently worn out condition of my Virgalie, 
or St. Michael pear trees. I spoke of then 
then, in the language of Knight and Ke». 
rick, as “degenerate outcasts.”  Thouy) 
they had once borne me excellent Crops of 
fruit, which I have never seen surpassed, ye: 
for several years they had only produce: 
cracked, blighted, miserable fruit—indes | 
such as was absolutely worthless. 

I remarked to yoo, that I considered the 
variety worn out, and good for nothing in 
my neighbourhood, and that [ intended 
cut down my trees, which were large an 
fine, and ought to yield every year sever! 
bushels. 

My situation is a sheltered one in Wes. 
chester county; and after some inquirie 
about my soil, Which is a light, though ex- 
cellent, sandy loam, you told me that you 
believed the trees had exhausted the proper 
elements from the soil; that in consequence 
the fruit failed, and recommended me, in- 
stead of cutting them down, to renovate 
them. 

Struck with the force of your reasoning 
at the time, which I have not leisure now 
to repeat to your readers, I determined 
make a trial with two trees. I did sm 
the fall of 1843. I have now the pleasure 
of repeating in writing, what I told you ver- 
bally, that I have now had two crops o 
beautiful fair fruit, as excellent as the finest 
that grew upon my soil twenty years ag°. 

As many persons about New York ani 
Long Island, have trees of the Doyenne 
Virgalieu pear in the same degenerate cot 
dition in which mine were, I comply with 
your request to give a simple statement“ 
my proceeding with my trees, premising S 
the outset, that it is entirely based upon 
hints I received from you. 

In the month of October, 1843, I took is 
hand two large and thrifty Virgaliew pe 
trees, about twenty or thirty feet in heig 
I first scraped off all the rough outer 
of bark, and coated the trunk of the ‘we 
over with soft soap, put on with 8 Pibe 
brush. I next cut out about one-third vom " 
poorest branches, and shortened the te 
the tree one-third, by “heading back het 
principal limbs, covering the wounds * 












fu pest thing I have ever tried—recom- 

nd, mended on page 32, of the “Fruits and 
ng: Fruit Trees of America.” 

| then dug a trench four feet wide around 

eat he whole ball of roots, very much as if*l 

Hag were going to transplant it. I left a ball 

; ots untouched, about six feet in diameter. 

The roots—all the roots, large or small— 

hat extended beyond this ball, I cut off; 

= ud I should judge that I cut off about one- 

- third of the roots; or, as you advised me, 

7 shout an equal proportion to the branches 


Ne trench itself, which was four feet 
. wide, 1 dug twenty inches deep; and carted 
: away all the old soil from it to another part 
of my garden. I next carted in an equal 
es quantity of soil from a field of good pasture, 
Pe where the sod had ‘not been broken up for 
h several years. I drew this earth, com 

* BD vretty largely of the sod itself, and filled 
the trench around both trees. 

To each tree I then applied the following 
substances, viz., two bushels of refuse or 
sorie from a blacksmith’s forge, two bush- 
els of charcoal pretty well broken, and two 
pounds of potash well pulverized. These 
substances T had on the spot, and mingled 
them with the fresh soil as it was put in the 
trench. After the trench was full of soil 
containing these stimulants, I had the whole 
of its contents thoroughly intermixed, by 
turning them over and over again with the 
sade. This is the whole of the process. 
Now a word about the results. 

The first sammer after the trees had been 
operated upon—that of 1844—I was sur- 
prised and delighted with the luxuriance 
and vigor of the new growth. It was very 
healthy, and had the appearance of that o 
a very fine young tree. Suffice it to say, 
a had formed a new and handsome 
head, 

Next season, 1845, it blossomed mode- 
rately. But almost every blossom set, and 
gave me a fruit. Every fruit, to my great 
jy and satisfaction, was large, fair and 
smooth; the growth was clean and healthy, 
and the leaves dark green in colour. 

This year I have had a fine crop: two 

els from one tree, four bushels from the 

t. They were superb fruit—genuine, 
oldfashioned Virgalieus; and I cannot doubt 
that my trees will continue to bear such for 
many years, 
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[need not say, that I and many others 
*re convinced by this experiment, that the 
. pear tree, of many sorts in my neighbour- 
hood, have failed from a want of proper sus- 
, “nance in the soil. Whether the recipe 
Jou gave me, may be improved upon or not, 
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‘ng them, with the “shellac solution,”—/|/I cannot say; but I can say, that, so far, it 


has answered perfectly; and it is my belief 


that every old and enfeebled pear tree that 
bears cracked fruit, may be restored to good 
health and a fine bearing condition, by fol- 
lowing the same rules. J. B. W. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Potatoe Disease. 
A Great deal] has been said about the dis- 


ease of the potatoe, and many have been 
the conjectures concerning the cause, and 
various the remedies proposed, all of which 
prove abortive at times, owing to the differ- 
ent circumstances under which the remedies 
are applied. 


If we knew exactly the cause, it might 


not always be in our power to apply the 
posed || remedy, because the season, over which we 
have no control, influences the potatoe toa 


t extent. In the observations that I 
ave been able to make, it appears that the 


disease is produced by one main cause, and 
various contingencies may induce that cause. 
The grand cause of which I speak, seems 
to be the rupture of the sap vessels. The 
many things that contribute to bring this 
about, are rich soil, heat, moisture, dark co- 


lour in the soil, and anything else that aids 


the growth of the plant, especially if that 
growth cannot be kept uniform; for it may 


be after all, sudden expansions and contrac- 
tions that cause the rupture of the vessels. 

Well does Chemico say, that large heavy 
tops imbibe certain elements destructive to 
the potatoe. It must have been observed by 
all, that low situations are the least calcu- 
lated to produce sound potatoes, owing to 
the great variety of temperature; the val- 
leys being warmer than the hills when the 
sun shines, but colder at night. 

Have potatoes ever rotted that were grown 
on high ground, thin light coloured soil, in a 
cool dry season? if they have when properly 
taken care of, I will give the question up. 
In the spring of 1845, I planted a small lot 
of potatoes very early; in a few days they 
were up and looked well;—a frost killed 
them to the ground—they grew again— 
were cut down—and a third time were cut 
down by frost. By this time vitality was 
nearly exhausted, and the next growth was 
very weak and small, not half the usual size, 
and they continued dwarfish all the season ; 
the produce was only tolerable, but there was 
not the least symptom of disease about the 
potatoes; though most of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded were unfa- 
vourable. Any ingredient that tends to re- 
tard decomposition in the soil, would, no 
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doubt, secure the potatoe against the rot in|)what constitutes good ploughing, are .,), 
& great measure. at variance with what we have been }e,-. 
M. T. Jonnson. {jing through the columns of the Cultiya;,. 

and other works on agriculture. We h».; 

been taught that good ploughing consists .. 

Ploughing Match. turning a straight furrow, with great exe, 
ness of width and depth, either flat, ,, 

A PLOUGHING MATCH took place in Mont- slightly lapped. But our friends, the judlees 
gomery, ae county, on the 28th of Oc-\at the grand match, would have us bel... 
tober, at which $50, a sum which had been) this is all wrong; that the right ploug! ow 
contributed for the occasion, was awarded in))i, that which leaves the furrow on the eis: 
premiums. A correspondent who was «'re- 3 


. rough a state as possible. see 
sent at the trial, furnishes us with the fol- eal this <a e best way “ ‘a sae 4 
lowing account: | a 


crop.” Now, if this is so, if the rough 
The day was fine and the attendance Eales furrow is the best ploughing, - 


large. The competitors numbered sixteen ;|\chal} have to discard the so-called improved 
the ground was very smooth and in excel- ploughs, and return to the old-fashioned 
lent order, and some of the work was most}|« hog-plough ;” and as to having ploughiny 
admirably done. Capt. Robinson, of New-|\ matches, t ey would be a great farce: fo 
burgh, was here with a highly finished || who wants to witness a thing where neither 
plough of Minor & Horton’s, No. 22. His|\.kil1 nor judgment is called into exercise — 
team—horses—were well trained to thel| Oypivator. 
work, and the ploughman understood his 
business. He ploughed his land, one-quarter 
acre, in thirty-four minutes, and in a style For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
that no connoisseur of ploughing could find| Wiiwik'’ "Winn Lee the ; 
; on . _— greatest 
— _ os Sy _ . “0 saat, drawbacks with which fruit raisers have 
ae ae Overy SUrTOW was as Sraigi' 88 2) contend, is the late frosts in the spring ; 
rawn line, and turned handsomely over. Saal iehEdE lide inetd te be 
Our friend, Capt. R., takes great interest in||*8¢™s* Wie ete PI , th chara 
loughing, and offers to make a large bet at||Plete remedy. But in order to have as great 
pe ngs 8 security as possible, we should plant our 
considerable odds, that he can beat any one trees on the most elevated portions of land 
in the county,—the judges to come from a we have; for cold, like water, seeks the 
distance. John Wait held a plough thet lowest places. If any one wants a familiar 
Hor got x mrores ae ma, — illustration, let him hang a kettle of water 
OFROR INO. Shy — Sar. Cae . GoDRaIOR, “lover a fire sufficient to heat it, and thrust 
team was horses, a pair of poor, jaded hacks!) -. hand to the bottom, he will soon disco 
but the plough was of such light draft that tha thilatey of it. 
it required but little exertion for the team, te Pres nk ais courses fruit is fre- 
and scarcely an effort for Mr. W. to hold it, quently edeeny ed by the fog, which rises ir 
oo Jovel and oven did it, rus. 4 anew consequence of the great difference between 
slice was not as wide as Capt. B.'s, and was the temperature of the water and the «t- 
cut and turned with the utmost neatness and h ty 
precision—not the least shadow of any devi-||P°SPBCFe- M. T. J. 
ation from a straight line could be perceived. sa 
There was a plough from the shop of Speer : 
7 Wilson, Newburgh, held by Edward 
ait. This plough, but little known, even ; 
in this elena e excellent work, and by _Weevin.—I spent the re ote 
many spectators was thought to be equal to om county, uae re tal deeuseecive of. 
any in the field. There were some four or : on pgp: 1 to avoid which the in- 
five others that made very good work; andj|fects © i. coke ie ihe hate ét tel 
all the serene ploughed their one-fourth Sete SU IUUn a td stesade in the 
acre within the hour. eo 
Everything passed off satisfactorily until ees ae ee eae com er 
the report of the judges was read, when|/U “> a to atand in the field until the stem 
much disapprobation was shown; not soj|perm| tino the ear and stalk was completel) 
much by the competitors as by the specta- a ae in sed with the husk on, and kept 
tors. The judges were selected in the an cs for use: this course seemed 12 
morning, just before the ploughing began, a Ginrd n a os + the weevil. 
and are generally good practical farmers||®lord protection agains TJ 
and well-meaning men; but their views o M. 1. ¢. 


Short Creek, Ohio. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


a Method for Destroying Weevils, Moths 
and other insects injurious to Wheat. 


Me. Eprror,—Having read in your No- 
vember Number your article on insects de- 
roving corn and wheat, and Dr. Harris’s 
jetter on the same subject; it brought to my 
mind an article which | had read in the 
Annales de Roville, an excellent book from 
the pen of the late Mathieu de Dombasle. 
Although, in my opinion, it is useful to us 
f@rmers to be able to identify the enemy, 
il] we are not much benefited, unless fur- 
nished with a means of destroying him. I 
have therefore translated and herewith send 
you the abovementioned article. If you 
think it may be of any use, you may insert 
the whole, or part of it in your paper. B. 

Dec. 12th, 1846. 







































— on two joists ten or twelve feet long, 
aid on the floor as they are usually disposed 
ina wine cellar. This apparatus should be 
placed in the granary so as to have sufficient 
space to circulate all round. The casks 
have an opening a little larger than a com- 
mon bung-hole. ‘Through this opening the 
cask is filled with sulphurous gas, by burn- 
ing a brimstone match, in the same way as 
coopers do for wine casks.t The wheat is 
then by means of a funnel poured into the 
cask until completely full, and it takes the 
place of the gas. While the match is burn- 
ing in one cask, the other is filled with grain 
and being rolled to the extremity of the 
joists, which ought to be raised one foot 
above the floor; the wheat is poured out on 
the floor, when it is raked in a heap to one 
side. Two men working in this way, may, 
in a few hours, saturate with sulphurous gas 
a considerable quantity of grain; for this 
operation is about as speedy as that of mea- 
suring wheat. 

“Tt is easily understood that, in this pro- 
cess the grains of wheat separating from 
each other when falling through an atmos- 
phere of sulphurous gas, are impregnated 
with it all over, and that it is impossible for 
one single grain in the whole not to be 
reached by it. The air which fills the in- 
terstices between the grains is so impreg- 
nated with this gas, that no insect can pos- 
sibly live many seconds in it. 

“This method seems to me to insure the 
destruction of all insects that may be con- 
tained in wheat, whether they are in the 
state of larva or in the state of perfect in- 
sect; but Iam not as certain that the eggs 
shall lose the faculty of hatching. This 
question will demand new researches. At 
any rate, admitting that the eggs might 
withstand the action of the gas, the per- 
formance of this process is so easy and re- 
quires so little expense, that even if it had 
to be repeated when new insects should 
have hatched, the inconvenience would be 
trifling; and the evil would be cut in the 
root by destroying at once a whole genera- 
tion, as no new eggs could be produced. 

“To take off the smell that the grain 
might have contracted by this operation, it 
will be sufficient to stir two or three times 
in the space of a few days, the heap of sul- 
phurated wheat, acid sulphurous gas being 
eminently volatile; and the farmer who 


«A multitude of means for destroying in- 
sects that devour wheat in granaries, have 
been suggested at different times; but it 
must be acknowledged that we are still in 
want of an easy and economical process, 
which should fulfil with certainty the in- 
tended object, without presenting objections 
of anature precluding its constant and habit- 
ual use. I have some hope of these requi- 
sites being found united in the method I am 
going to describe, which has been communi- 
cated to me by an enlightened and trusty: 
. thy farmer who lives in my neighbourhood, 
and who has been completely successful in 
its application. 

“The idea must have occurred frequently 
of applying sulphurous acid gas—the vapour 
which escapes from burning brimstone—to 
the destruction of insects injurious to grain; 
we know, indeed, with het promptitude 
this gas occasions the death of all insects 
exposed to it: the only difficulty might be 
in finding a simple and easy way of tho- 
roughly penetrating with this gas the mass 
of infested grain. Should there be merely 
orimstone burned in the room where the 
grain is stored, it is probable that only the 
surface of the heap would be penetrated at 
a very inconsiderable depth; it would be- 
sides require the production of an enormous 
quantity of gas, as the whole contents of the 
granary must be filled with it, to obtain 
even such an incomplete effect. The above 
mentioned farmer has contrived an ingeni- 
ous way of applying the gas, which I think 
will answer every purpose with ease and 
fconomy. He proceeds as follows:—he 
makes use of two empty casks, containing 
each two or three hectolitres,* which are 


a 
——. 
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t This operation is performed by fastening the match 
at the end of a wire which is introduced at the bung- 
hole. The match must be placed as low as may be 
without danger of setting fire to the cask. The floor 
of granaries in France are generally laid with bricks, 
On board floors eome precautions should be used, ° 





z An hectolitre is equal to 22 gallons English mea- 
e. 
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practised it assured me, that no taste or 
odor is preserved in the flour or bread pro- 
ceeding from that wheat. 

“Some precautions ought to be observed 
in using this process, in order that the la- 
bourers should not be suffocated by the gas 
emitted in the granary. The latter should 
be well aired by two large openings situated 
at opposite sides; and the operation should 
be performed when the wind blows hard 
enough to create a strong draught. The 

rson who pours the grain in the cask 
Soins the most liable to be incommoded by 
the gas which is displaced, must always put 
himself to the windward side of the cask. 

“For the use of large establishments an 
apparatus might be easily contrived, by 
means of which the operation could be per- 
formed in a continuous manner, by intro- 
ducing a stream of air an gas in a ver- 
tical tube made of four boards, through 
which the grain would be sent from the 
upper to the lower story; but for the use o 
a farmer, or of any other person not having 
a very large quantity of grain to be operated 
upon, I think the use of casks will be the 
most commodious application of this me- 
thod. 

“IT think it probable that the 
faculty shal] not be affected in 
the application of sulphurous gas; but it may 
be interestiing to inquire whether this ap- 
plication would not be more efficacious 
against the propagation of smut, than the 
other methods hitherto employed. If it be 
indeed true, as is generally believed, that 
the action of lime and of a hate of copper 
destroys the seminiform buds of smut, we 
may anticipate the same and a more ener- 
getic effect from acid sulphurous gas; and 
the application of this process would be cer- 
tainly the easiest and the least expensive o 
all those, that have been hitherto suggested 
to answer the purpose.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Observations on the Potatoe Disease. 


Mr. Epvrror,—You are aware that many 
persons believe that the potatoe disease is 
caused by wet weather. This is more par- 
ticularly the case in Europe. There, the 
wet weather that has preceded and attended 
the disease, has been, so far, very constant. 
I have before me a paper giving the most 
distressing accounts of the disease in Ire- 
land, in which it is stated that about the 
commencement of August, there were a 
few very foggy nights, and that during this 
time the potatoes became attacked with the 


disease, and in less than a week, the fields 


Observations on the Potatoe Disease. 
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which at that season should present 4 , 

n, looked as black and as withered... 
the month was October, not August. 7), 
fact, with many others of a like nature ,.. 
duce them to think that the fog and \.. 
weather are causes of the disease. z 

I have mentioned in one of my commu, 
cations that heat and moisture are necessary 
for decay. In the early part of the mop: 
of August there is always sufficient heat §,, 
decay, and the only remaining ingredien: 
moisture, being furnished by th - 
should not at all be astonished at the rapid 
progress of the disease, and that the fie\: 
which had looked so beautiful, should «. 
soon change and put on the livery of deat) 
The decay of other vegetation, and othe; 
causes generated carbonic acid, which kille, 
the potatoe tops; these rotted and increased 
the supply of carbonic acid. The potatoes 
themselves absorbed the carbonic acid, and 
they, too, began to rot; and unless the hea: 
and dampness were decreased, there woud 
hardly a potatoe be seen at the commence. 
ment of October. 

Decomposition, however, may progress 
without moisture, but in such cases it re- 
quires more heat. Fire will decompose 
wood and other vegetable matter, even when 
very little moisture be present; in fact, the 
less moisture there is present, the more m- 

ly the decomposition progresses. This 
Cecomposition generates carbonic acid, as 
in the slower processes. But decomposition 
will progress very fast with much less heat, 
provided there be moisture present. The 
hydrogen of the water seems to aid the de- 
cay. Thus, when the water is sufficiently 
abundant to supply the full quantity of hy- 
drogen that can used by the decaying 
vegetable, even if the heat be not very 
great, the work of decay progresses very 
rapidly, generating carbonic acid, and dis 
easing and destroying the potatoes. Hence 
the reason is obvious why the potatoes de- 
a so rapidly in Ireland at the time ot 
the fog. 

Had the potatoes been supplied with fresi 
and strong alkaline substances, they would 
have been enabled to absorb al! the carbonic 
acid, and appropriate it to the formation © 
starch, and thus escaped death and decay. 
But being starved out of this substance, 
which enters largely into their formation, 
they were weakly, and where they were 
thus exposed, they could not do anything 
else than yield to the powerful influence © 
the disease. Thus the cause which shou 
have been the farmers’ friend, and increase 
his crop, has, in consequence of his want 0! 
knowledge of its nature, been to him * 
most dreadful and unsparing enemy. ™*) 
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ne e progress, and may our sufferings AGRICULTURAL Statistics or N. Yorx.— 
canes soon come to an end. |The following statistics of agriculture are 
_ Cuemico. j|jfurnished by the Marshals employed to take 
the census of 1845: 
Acres of improved land in the 

State, 11,767,276 
Acres of barley under culti- 








C acrus.—The Cactus tribe, as such of our 
-ogders as are familiar with Mexican pro- 











ducts are aware, is not a family of plants; vation, 192,5 

merely curious to the botanist or plant col- |Bushels of barley raised, 3,108,704 
jector. On one of the species, C. cochinil-|| acres of peas under cultivation, 117,379 
jifera, the Cochineal insect feeds, that in-|| Bushels of peas raised, 1,761,508 
ect which produces the splendid scarlet dye,|| 4 ores of rye sown, 317,099 
« well known in commerce. Mexico has) Bushels of rye harvested, 2,966,322 
the entire monopol of this product, and the!) 4 ores of oats sown, 1,026,915 
fertile district of Oaxaca is that in which it} Bushels of oats harvested, 26,323,051 
is chiefly cultivated. Some idea of the v alue| Acres of beans under cultivation, 16,231 
of this little red insect, apparently so ISIg-| Bushels of beans raised, 162,187 


nificant, may be obtained, when we mention 
‘hat the annual export of it now amounts to! 
sbove one million of dollars, and according] 
to Humboldt, two millions dollars worth of 


it have been exported in a single year.— 


Acres of buckwheat under culti- 

vation, 255,495 
Bushels of buckwheat raised, 3,634,679 
Acres of turnips under cultivation, 15,322 
Bushels of turnips raised, 350,332 








Horticulturist. Acres of potatoes under cultivation, 255,762 
——————————— Bushels of potatoes raised, 23,653,418 
Earte’s Puantine Proven.—A. B. Earle, Acres of flax under cultivation, 46,089 
of Broome county, New York, has invented A ounds of flax raised, 2,897,062 
s planting plough, of interest to those who|| Acres of wheat sown, 1,013,655 
have seeds to plant. It has a prett con-|| ” wheat harvested, 958,233 
trivance by which corn, pumpkin seeds, and|| Bushels of wheat raised, 13,391,770 
some kinds of manure may be at one time de-|| Acres of corn sown, 595,134 
posited in the same hill, or only one may be||Bushels of corn harvested, 14,722,114 
used, at the option of the user. The rows [American Agriculturist. 


or hills will be at equal distances one from ly called 
the other, and may be regulated to suit oc- Limze.—Lime, commonly called calcareous 


en: te chine may be made so as to earth, is never found naturally in a pure 
oo ane y ‘state, but in combination with the acids— 


pe te ee eee ‘chiefly with the carbonic, for which it has 


may be urged forward by a man, as he would||®° strong an affinity that it attracts it from 
frce a common wheelbarrow, and in that||the atmosphere. The burning of limestone 
way he will plant, that is, open a drill, depo-||8 undertaken for no other purpose than to 
sit one or more kinds of seeds, any given||°XPe! by heat this gas, and reduce the base 
number in a hill, as fast as a man can walk. to a caustic powder, in which state it hasa 


. strong tendeney to absorb first moisture, and 
— Sinaia ont eal fe FON then the carbonic acid of which it had been 


deprived. Lime blends the qualities of clay 
Ge ites a enong and sand, occupying a middle place between 
How to Jupez Catrrie.—In al] domestic)|the two. In its caustic state it is a power- 
animals, the skin, or hide, forms one of the||ful promoter of putrefaction, or decomposer 
best means by which to estimate their fat-||of animal and vegetable matter, to which 
‘ening properties. In the handling of oxen,||circumstance is owing, toa certain extent, 
if the hide be found soft and silky to touch,||its efficacy as a manure. Lime also helps 
it affords a proof of tendency to take meat.||to fix the carbonic acid which is generated 
A beast having a perfect touch will have a|/by the fermentation of putrescent manures 
thick loose skin, floating, as it were, on a||in the soil, or which floats in the air on the 
layer of soft fat, yielding to the slightest||surface of the earth, and it freely imparts 
pressure, and springing back towards the||this gas, in union with water, for the nou- 
finger like a piece of soft leather. Such ajjrishment of plants. Lime is therefore an 
skin will be usually covered with an abun- lexceedingly valuable ingredient to the farm- 
dance of soft, glossy hair, feeling like a bed|jer; and, accordingly, wherever agriculture 
of mossy skin. But a thick set, hard, short) is carried on with spirit, it is eagerly sought 
hair, always handles hard, and indicates aj\after, though it sometimes bears a very high 
tard feeder, price.—Chambers’s Information, &c. 
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ee 
: with many of the very finest in marke _ 
Destroying the Grub and Wire-worm. || (7); o1o7. ry ket 
In a recent conversation with an intelli- 
= farmer of Cayuga county, N. Y., he For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
escribed the method by which he saved his Cait f th 
corn crop from the destruction of the wire- uiture of the Grape. 
worm and grub. The former of these de-|| For many years we have thought ,, 
preceees had appeared in prodigious num-}|cultivation of the grape, both for table yx 
rs—something less than a bushel per|jand the manufacture of wine, might ap: 
square rod of land, and their ravages were||ought to be increased an hundred fold, 
great. He ascertained by observation that|| It may not be known to all your reade», 
they did not descend deep into the soil at||that Europe is not naturally a grape ory. 
the usual time of ploughing sward Jand for||ing country. All the vines in the first jp. 
corn, but continued mostly among the roots||stance, having been brought from Asia :— 
of the grass. His object, therefore, was to, and yet France alone, produces annya)!!, 
bury them alive. This he accomplished by ||twelve thousand millions of pounds of grape; 
turning over the sod with a powerful team, giving employment to several millions of th; 
toa depth of at least eight inches, the soil || French population. 
being rather heavy. The surface was then|| The citizens of Paris alone consume te, 
pressed down evenly and firmly with a heavy|/millions of pounds of grapes annually {i; 
roller. By this process several inches of||the table; a — probably much large; 
compact soil lay above the region of the||than all that is raised in the United State; 
wire-worms, and as a consequence, when-||and yet the grape is indigenous in our covp. 
ever they attempted to pass upwards to the||try, growing spontaneously in every Stat: 
surface, they met with too formidable a re-|jand territory in the Union. It is true som: 
sistance to penetrate. Hence, they contin-/|of our varieties are small, sour, and of Jitt!; 
ued with the grass below, and perished with|| value, but we have many kinds that are ex. 
its decay. Whether this be the true expla-||cellent both for table use and for wine. Th: 
nation or not, one thing was certain,—that || Isabella, although originally from the South, 
where the corn was formerly almost wholly || is perfectly hardy in the middle and eastern 
destroyed, it is now ful] and even in the|/ States, and thrives well in all parts of th: 
rows, without the usual numerous vacant) Union, except in the vicinity of Cincinnat. 
spaces over the field, always existing under|jand some parts of North Carolina. As an 
the old practice. abundant bearer, either in the garden or the 
By a similar process of observation, he|}vineyard, producing a delicious and whole- 
was enabled to destroy the grubs. He dis-||some fruit, it is unsurpassed in this or any 
covered that these depredators, instead of|jother country. It also produces an exce- 
remaining at the surface, like the wire-||lent wine, equal to the best pure Lisbon. 
worm, descend deeply, and hence that deep|} ‘The Catawba is considered by many per- 
ploughing brings nearly all of them to the|/sons a richer and finer grape for table use, 
surface. Hence by the use of a heavy rol-|jthan the Isabella. At Cincinnati it is the 
ler, many of them were crushed, and the|| favourite for producing a rich wine, similar 
remainder immovably compressed in the so-||to the finest Hock wine of Europe. Cham- 
lid earth, till a fine toothed harrow passing|| paign has also been made from the Cataw- 
over the surface, tore out and destroyed||ba, which readily sold at Cincinnati at $l 
them. The utility of this practice, like that||per dozen bottles. It is a fine bearer an 
of the former, has been amply proved by||thrives well as far north as Croton Point, on 
successful experiment. the North River, forty miles above the city 
Another practice of the same farmer,)jof New York. It is not quite as hardy * 
though not new, is worthy of notice. Hej/ the Isabella. 
has been enabled to keep his flock of sheep|| The other favourite grape cultivated * 
of the very finest animals only, by always/| Cincinnati, is there called the “Cape gray 
doing his own picking for sales, instead of||at Vevay, Indianna, it is called the “ o* 
leaving this to the purchaser, as is too fre-|/stantia;” at York and Reading, Pa., 
quently the case. Or, at any rate, no sheep/|‘ Madeira ;” at es the “ Alexan- 
buyer is permitted to select from his flock,||der;” at Flushing, N. Y., the “ Schuy!ku. 
unless he is willing to pay fifteen or twenty || Muscadel ;” and at some other places, 
dollars per head, which, of course, he will||* Winne grape.” It is a constant * 
not do. A perseverance in this course for aljabundant bearer, perfectly hardy, and a 
long series of years has so improved his||duces wine which is equal to good Mader. 
sheep, that though originally nothing un-|| The White Scuppernong has long vee 
cémmon, they wil now compare creditably ||celebrated at the South for producing 8 
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4 . . . Stihied 
seht coloured wine, similar to fine Hock. lin 1837, and for nine years produced an 
4 single vine has often produced one hun-|javerage annual yield of four hundred and 
teed and fifty gallons of pure wine in a sea-||seventy-seven gallons of pure wine, and at 
con, It is not sufficiently hardy for the|jan average annual expense not exceeding 








son. 


eastern or middle States. one hundred dollars. 
The four varieties above named, are the B. G. Boswett,_ 
most celebrated for wine. 230 Pine st., Phil'a. 


Elsinborough, Longworth’s Ohio, Nor-|| Dee: 2nd, 146. 
won's Virginia Seedling, Weller’s Halifax : , 
Lenoir, Vine Arbour, Hansteretto, Missou- British Association. 
-i, and Herbemont, are fine table varieties,|) Tue following extract is given from the 
byt so far have ae so 7 for||proceedings of the Sixteenth Meeting of 
jpe as the four kinds first named. ___|jthe British Association. 
7 Until within a few years, it was consider-|} “ Professor Daubeny communicated a pa- 
ej a settled point, that wine could not be||per‘On the Rationale of certain Practices 
made in this country without the addition of} employed in Agriculture,’ specifying amongst 
sgar or alcohol. ‘There was never a more||the rest the use of quicklime and of gypsum 
egregious error; and the first to teach usjjas fertilizers to the land. The former of 
in os were the ae eee these ee supposes to ot part, 
ora, when they commenc e vineyard||by rendering those inorganic substances 
culture in this country. Now at Cincinna- which are present in the soil more soluble, 
ti—the vicinity of Reading, Pa..—and in|jor—in accordance with the views laid down 
other principal vine pres districts, nei-||by the author in a memoir which he has 
ther sugar nor alcohol is used; and the wine |published in the Philosophical Transactions 
is in higher repute than ever, and commands/||of Jast year—by converting the dormant 
a better price. ‘constituents of the soil into active ones, or 
At the Hermitage vineyards in France, linto a state in which they become immedi- 
the annual average vintage is from 210 to|\ately available. He appealed to the autho- 
260 gallons per acre. At Cincinnati, the rity of Professor Fuchs, confirmed by that 
average is from 450 to 500 gallons per acre. lof Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, as showing 
In France the average price of Jands is||that the alkali may be extracted from gra- 
$200 per acre. In this country the average|/nite readily by water, after the rock in a 
price would not amount to $50 per acre. It}pounded form has been heated, together 
is true, that once in a few years the crop o jwith quicklime; and he stated that a soil 
grapes fails; but this is the case with all||exhausted by long-continued cropping, was 
crops. This failure happens oftener in|/found by himself to yield to water twice as 
France than in this country; but notwith-||much alkali, after having been mixed with 
sanding this and the high price of land inj|\quicklime, as it had done before. Hence 
France, the cultivation of the grape is the||the frequent application of lime tends to 
most profitable culture in the kingdom, andj|produce exhaustion in the land ;—-not onl 
the hands are better paid for this, than for||because it supplies in itself no fresh alkali, 
“y. on agricultural ere at oe a poaraat by aes. os 
ur American wines have to be sold at!/whic e soil contains more soluble, 1 
se prices than foreign wines of the same/|causes it to be washed away more readily 
quality, in order to introduce them. Cataw-//by atmospheric water. Ploughing, and other 
ba, one year old, now sells at Cincinnati at||mechanical methods of pulverizing the soil, 
about one dollar and fifty cents per gallon.||appear to act in the same way; and so, also, 
In bottles, the usual retail price is from forty||may we mee to do the sprinkling of the 
to fifty cents per bottle. Last season anjjsoil with sulphuric acid, as is practised in 
—— of Catawba wine and some of the||some parts of the continent. The author 
st Hockheimer of Europe, was made by/||then alluded to the various modes of ex- 
Dr. W. B. Chapman, one of the first chem-||plaining the advantage attributed to gypsum, 
ists of Cincinnati, which proved that our||which certain leading agricultural chemists 
Catawba was the purest and richest wine. |jhad proposed: one ascribing its virtues to 
In 1845, 23,219 gallons of wine were||the direct influence of the salt; another to 
made in Hamilton county, Ohio. Many ofj|the indirect good resulting from it, owing to 
the vineyards being young, bore for the first||its pues of fixing ammonia; a third, re- 
ume, and more than half of the crop was||garding its acid constituent as of the princi- 
cat off by the frost and rot—a failure that||pal utility, and a fourth, its base. Dr. Dau- 
may not happen again for ten years. beny gave reasons for rejecting the third 
WwW liam r, near Cincinnati, has ajjand fourth of these hypothesis; but consi- 
‘ineyard of one acre—it came into bearing||\dered that the use of gypsum may be in 
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part attributable to the first, and in part to 
the second, of the causes pointed out. He 
supposes that this substance is generally 
useful te all plants, from its property of fix- 
ing ammonia; and also especially service- 
able to certain species, by supplying them 
with a salt which they require for their de- 
velopment. He was principally anxious, 
however, to bring forward this subject, in 
the hope of inducing chemists to institute 
such experiments for the purpose of setting 
the question at rest. 

A long discussion followed ;—several ag- 
ricultura] gentlemen remarking on the ef- 
fects of carbonate of lime on wheat crops, 
and on the resulting weakness of the straw, 
owing to a deficiency of the silicate of pot- 
ash necessary for the formation of the sup- 
porting epidermis of the grass. Some spe- 
cimens of the disease in turnips, commonly 
called fingers-and-toes, were exhibited; and 
it was stated that the superphosphate of lime 
was a remedy for that disease. The Bishop 
of Norwich, however, remarked that the 
cause assigned for this disease was not that 
to which he believed it must be attributed. 
The flow of the sap was checked by the ac- 
tion of an insect, and then an abnormal con- 
dition developed. This year, in many parts 
of the country, this and similar diseases 
were very prevalent; and the reverend pre- 
late was disposed to regard the existence so 


abundantly of this insect as in some way 
connected with the electrical condition of 
the atmosphere during the exceedingly hot 
weather which has prevailed—producing 
with extreme rapidity the decomposition o 


animal and vegetable matter. Dr. Faraday 
made a few remarks on our general igno- 
rance of the chemistry of vegetable life, 
and on the importance of such meetings as 
the present, where the chemist and the ag- 
vicultaniet might meet and compare results. 
Since the days of Davy the science of agri- 
culture has considerably advanced; but all 
that he heard convinced him of the fact, 
that we were only standing on the very 
threshold of an inquiry which would even- 
tually, now that attention was so generally 
turned to the subject, advance our know- 
ledge in an extraordinary degree. 

Peeteenee Grove spoke of the decomposi- 
tion of water into its constituent gases by 
heat, and in the first place, called attention 
to the fact, proved by Cavendish and the 
French philosophers, that oxygen and hy- 
drogen being exposed to a high tempera- 
ture, or the electric spark, immediately com- 
bined to form water. He then announced 
his discovery that all the processes by which 
water may be formed are capable of decom- 
posing water, 


Landlord and Tenant. 


Vor. Xi], 


A description of ‘the Pairy-rings of p 
tures,’ with which most persons are fim) . 
was given by Professor J. T. Wray: ay. | 
was stated that the grass of which o.. 
rings are formed, is always the first to on 
tate in the pring. and keeps the lead of »,, 
ordinary grass of the pastures till the per;,, 
of cutting. If the grass of these fairy-ri... 
be examined in the spring and early «,,, 
mer, it will be found to conceal a number ,: 

rics, or ‘toad stools,’ of various size 
hey are found situated either entirely .. 
the outside of the ring, or on the outer bo». 
der of the grass which composes it. Deca». 
dolle’s theory, that these rings increased |. 
the excretions of these fungi being fayoy;. 
able for the growth of grass, but injurious 
to their own subsequent Tevelepesees on the 
same spot;—was remarked on, and show: 
to be insufficient to explain the phenomens. 

The author’s view of the formation 
these rings, is as follows: A fungus is de. 
veloped on a single spot of ground—sheis 
its seed, and dies: on the spot where it grey, 
it leaves a valuable manuring of phosphor: 
acid and alkalies—some magnesia and a }it. 
tle sulphate of lime. Another fungus migh: 
undoubtedly grow on the same spot again: 
but upon the death of the first, the ground 
becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of gras: 
rising like a phoenix on the ashes of its pre- 
decessor. It would thus appear that the in. 
crease of these fairy-rings is due to the: 
large quantity of phosphated alkali, magne. 
sia, &c., secreted by these fungi; and whils 
they are extending themselves in search 
the additional food which they require, the) 
leave, on decaying, a most abundant crop 
nutriment for the grass.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Landlord and Tenant. 


To rue Eprror,—In the last number 0: 
the Cabinet, page 164, under the head, A» 
Important Decision, the statement of a case 
is given, involving the question, whether ™ 
the absence of an agreement on the subject, 
a landlord is entitled to retain on land lease: 
by him, the straw of the crop raised during 
the tenancy, so that it may be consumed 0: 
the land, or whether the straw belongs 
the tenant absolutely, so that he may rt 
move it from the land and dispose of it # 
he pleases. — 

According to the report of the decision 
Judge Lewis of Lancaster, the landlord's 
right was sustained. Near the close of te 
extract from Judge Lewis’ opinion, be *- 
ludes to the case of ay vs. Dale, rule 
in the Supreme Court of our State, 
which is in direct opposition to his opi 
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Craig vs. Dale, will not be adhered to. 

Now it so happens that the Supreme Court 
had at that very time re-affirmed the doc- 
trine of Craig vs. Dale. This was done 
in Iddings vs. Nagle, 2 Watts and Ser- 

nt's Reports, page 22. Craig vs. Dale, 
is reported in 1 Watts and Sergeant, 509. 

After two concurrent decisions of the 
highest court of judicature upon the same 
point, is it reasonable to regard the law on 
that subject as unsettled ? 

| have made this communication to you 
very hastily, from the apprehension that a 
reliance on the opinion of Judge Lewis—a 
Judge of a Court of Common Pleas, whose 
decisions are liable to review by the Su- 

me Court—might lead some worthy farm- 
ers into litigation, which must end in defeat. 

In conclusion I transcribe the syllabus of 
the respective decisions of the Supreme 
Court above alluded to. 

“The way-going crop to which a tenant 
isentitled upon his leaving demised premi- 
ses, includes as well the straw as the grain, 
which he may remove and dispose of as he 


Wages of Labour. 


snd says that he believes the decision in||membered that these averages are those of 


the common labourer—shepherds, carmen, 
and mechanics, receiving rather more. The 
food which the wages named above will 
purchase in the several countries, is stated 
in the “ Express” as follows : 

In England the labourer can obtain for 
his 163 cents, or his week’s wages, either 
39 lbs. of bread, or 114 lbs. of meat, 7} Ibs. 
of butter, 123 Ibs. of cheese, or 174 lbs. of 
potatoes. 

In France, with his 104 cents, he can buy 
either 46 lbs. of bread, 134 Ibs. of meat, or 
261 Ibs. of potatoes. 

In Prussia, with his 66 cents per week, 
the labourer can buy either 36 lbs. of bread, 
16 lbs. of meat, or 89 Ibs. of butter. 

In Germany, with 102 cents he obtains 
either 434 lbs. of bread, 18 lbs. of meat, 
114 Ibs. of butter, 24 Ibs. of cheese, or 54 
quarts of beer. 

In Holland and Belgium, 120 cents will 
buy either 58 lbs. of bread, 22 Ibs. of beef, 
or 460 lbs. of potatoes. 

In Italy and the Austrian States, the la- 
bourer, with his 115 cents, can buy either 


pleases, being subject only to the terms of|/50 Ibs. of bread, 22 Ibs. of beef, 8 Ibs. of 
his contract, and not to any supposed custom || butter, 8 Ibs. of cheese, or 168 lbs. of pota- 
of the country on that subject.”—Craig vs. || toes. 


“A lease between a landlord and tenant 
isto be construed by those rules which go- 
vern the construction of contracts, and not 
by the custom of the country. A tenant is 
entitled to the straw which grew upon the 
lend, or not, as his CONTRACT PROVIDES.” — 
Iddings vs. Nagle. G. M. 8. 
December 23rd, 1846. 


Wages of Labour. 


From an instructive article on the subject 
of agricultural labour in different countries, 
its wages, and the comparative condition of 
the labourer, in the London Mark Lane Ex- 
press, we condense the following facts: In 
our estimates we have called the shilling 
sterling 22 cents, though its value is a trifle 
ess; and the comparison, though instituted 
with the English labourer, can be easily 
made with those of this country. 

In England, the average rate of agricul- 
tural wages for an able man, with a family, 
s nine shillings, or $1 98, per week. From 
this is to be deducted cottage rent, at 35 
cents per week, leaving $1 63 per week, to 
— himself with the necessaries of life. 
france, a labourer in the same situation 
receives $1 04 per week; in Prussia, 66 
Holl in Germany, 81 02 per week; in 
the nd and Belgium, $1 20; in Italy and 

Austrian States, $115. It will be re- 


This table is interesting, as showing not 
only the prices of labour in the countries 
named, but also the price of bread, meat, 
butter, cheese, &c. It is true, the bread is 
stated by the pound instead of grain by the 
bushel; but as the flour of a bushel of wheat, 
say 40 lbs., will make from 63 to 65 lbs. of 
bread, an estimate may easily be made of 
the quantity of wheat or flour a man in any 
of the countries named would receive for a 
week’s work. The Jabourer in this coun- 
try, who receives his bushel of wheat a ony: 
or other articles in proportion, will readily 
conceive the meagre fare, and slender chance 
of “laying by anything,” which must attend 
the foreign agricultural labourer. In all 
these countries it will be seen the value of 
provisions is at least as great as here, and 
in some instances much greater. It ie only 
by the comparisons which such authentic 
statements enable them to make, that the 
free Jabourers, the farmers or mechanics of 
this country, can fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of their position.—Cultivator. 


THE principal distinction between animal 
and vegetable products, is the presence in 
the one case, and the absence in the other, 
of nitrogen. Many animal secretions, how- 
ever, such as the fatty oils, are destitute of 
nitrogen, and many vegetable products, such 
as gluten and the organic alkalies, contain it. 
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——— 
Manures. greater concentration of these or 
ments than vegetables, the manure Pride: 
By repeated cropping, the best soils be-||by carnivorous ‘animals—man inc|ijei__ 
come exhausted of their fertile properties, lalways more strong in proportion te its jp). 
while naturally indifferent soils require the||than that discharged by animals who |... 
administration of certain qualities, before||only on herbage. Experience fully proves 
they will yield a due return to the labours)|that all animal and vegetable manures ,,. 
of the husbandman. There are, no doubt,|| but varieties of one kind of principles: the. 
soils so naturally rich in some parts of the||actual shape and appearance being of muck 
world, that, though used for twenty or more}|)less consequence than the degrees of streny»' 
years in growing successive grain crops,||in which these principles reside in them, 
they show no indications of impoverishment;|| Whatever be the value of the element, 
yet even these must in time be exhausted, || principles of manures, practically they 
and therefore, in all circumstances, manures, | of no use as manure till they are disengage. 
or artificial fertilizers, require the conside-||by putrefaction. It may be further obserjeq 
ration of the husbandman. In our own)|that putrefaction is in every instance Dro. 
country they are of the first importance. duced by the elementary principles bein; 
Manures are of two classes, both of which set at liberty either in a fluid or volati: 
have distinctive characters, and perform dif-|\state. If a quantity of stable dung be pile; 
ferent offices in the economy of vegetation. into a heap, and freely exposed to all varie. 
The first of these comprehends all animal ities of weather, it soon heats and emits , 
and vegetable decomposing matter, and is|\stream of vapour, which is often visible as 
principally employed in feeding the plant,|\cloud over it. These vapours, and also the 
augmenting its size, and sustaining the vital ||odours sent forth, are gases escaping, ani 
energy. ‘The second operates more on the||the heap is constantly diminishing in weigh: 
soil and decomposing matter than in directly |;and volume; at the end of six months, i/ 
contributing to the support of the vegetable.||there have been alternate moisture ani 
The first kind has been called animal and|| warmth, not above a fourth of the origina! 
vegetable, and the second fossil, manures.||essential material remains to be spread on 
Under this second class are ranked not only ||the field; there may be in appearance near|y 
lime, marl, and gypsum, but sand, gravel,|;as much substance, but it is comparatively 
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are effected on soil by blending and com- 
pounding the original earths, are compressed 
within its limits. 

The animal and vegetable manures, which 
are putrescent in their nature, are foremost 
in importance and dignity. ‘They consist of 
certain elementary parts of animal and ve-||the most earnest attention to it by every 
getable substances, elaborated by a natural ||reader of these pages. Generally speaking, 
chemical process in the course of the de-||the excrementitious matters thrown to the 
composition. or decay of the bodies. The||dung-hill are treated with perfect indifer- 
excrementitious matter, or dung of all ani-||ence as to the effects of exposure and drain- 
mals, is no other than the remains of the lage away in the form of liquids. It cannet 
vegetable or animal food which has been re-||be too strongly stated that this is a gros 
ceived into the stomach, undergone there a|jabuse in farming. The putrescent stream 
partial dissolution, and been thrown out as||contains the very essence of the manure, 
unserviceable for the further nutrition of the||and should either be scrupulously conte: 
system. From this universal decay of or-||within the limits of the dunghill, or co 
ganized matter, and its conversion into fluids|| veyed to fresh vegetable or earthy matter, 
and gases, it would seem that animal and|/that it may impart its nutritive qualities. 
vegetable substances, and excrementitious|} A knowledge of this important truth has 
matter, are resolvable into each other, and/||Jed to the practice of making compost dung: 
are only different parts of the same original ||heaps, in which the valuable liquids ane 
principles. The essential elements of them||gases of different kinds of manure are * 
all are hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, either||sorbed by earth, or some other substance, 
alone, or in some cases united with nitrogen. ||and the whole brought into the conditicn : 
Conveyed by liquids or moist substances into||an active manure for the fields. — 
the ground, these elements are sought for as||has been customary to speak of dung ~ 
nourishment by the roots of plants, and so||but there ought to be no such one od 
form the constituent principles of a new ve-||collection of manure from a farm-y@ a 
getation. Inasmuch as flesh consists of a!loffices should form a dung-pt, pot a eu"s 


what remains is little better than a mass of 
unputrefied rubbish. 

t may be safely averred, that no princip'e 
connected with agriculture is 60 little up- 
derstood or thought of as that which lus 
been now mentioned. We therefore crave 


| 
| 
| 
and clay, so that all the meliorations which F little value—the real manure is gone, and 
| 
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aan 
hill; and the manner of making and man- 
‘¢ the contents of this pit on the best 


aging : 
~ples is well worthy of our considera- 


princip 


‘efhe situation of the dung-pit should be 
near the stables and cow-houses, and placed 
«» low that all streams of urine from them 
choald flow at once into it, so that nothing 
be Jost. It may be three or four feet deep, 
and of a size proportionate to the stock of 
cattle usually kept by the farmer. It is not 
necessary that it should be built round with 
, wall, or have a perpendicular descent, as 
it may slope gently inwards, and deepen 
sradually towards the centre. I[t should, if 
nossible, be covered by a roof, to prevent the 
sction of the sun. If the bottom be found 
frm, impervious, and capable of containing 
the juices, no further trouble is requisite, 
end the work is complete; in many in- 
stances, however, it will be necessary first 
to puddle with clay, and then line the bot- 
tom with flag-stones. Into this pit, earth, 
with refuse straw, should be brought and 
strewed over the bottom and sloping sides, 
to the thickness of nine to twelve inches, 
and this will form an inferior layer to absorb 
all that portion of the liquid manure which 
naturally runs to the bottom. The pit is 
now prepared to receive al] kinds of animal 
and vegetable manure, which, when brought, 
should be always laid evenly over the sur- 
fice. In Scotland, such dung-pits are com- 
mon, and in the course of accumulation, a 
young or wintering stock of cattle is allowed 
to go at large upon the whole; the aniinals 
being at the same time fed on a proper al- 
lowance of straw. Care is also taken to 
mix, in laying on, the dung brought from 
the cow-house, stable, and piggeries, so that 
the rich excrement of the well-fed animals 
may be incorporated with that of a poor de- 
scription from others. It is likewise of the 
utmost importance, though too frequently 
neglected, to convey to the pit the entire 
‘iquid refuse of the farm-yard, provided the 
quantity be not so great as to make it ad- 
re to have a separate pit for its recep- 
ion, 

It is customary to cart away the material 
of the dung-pit at convenient opportunities— 
usually all the frosts in winter—to a 
place in the fields, near where it is to be 
used, and there pile it up in a quadrangular 
heap of about four feet in height. Dung 
carted out in this manner, is ready for the 
‘sroip husbandry in June, and the practice 
: otherwise convenient. It may, however, 
‘ ae that for want of attention to prin- 
re a explained, such dung-heaps, 
: exposure for months to the weather, must 
“se some of their valuable properties. In 
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every instance, the dung-heap in the fields 
should be placed in a hollow situation, with 
a substratum of earth, and should have a 
scattering of a few inches of earth over it, 
and around the sides, to keep in the volatile 
gases. When the dung-pit has been thus 
emptied, it may again be progressively filled 
as before; and when it is carted out in any 
of the spring months, it will be found neces- 
sary to turn it once, or oftener, for the pur- 
pose of accelerating the decomposition of 
the strawy part of the mass. It may be of 
use to know, however, that the dung re- 
quired for fallows for wheat in autum, may 
be less putrefied than that for turnip crops. 
The urine of cattle is of great value as a 
manure, and this is so well known to the 
farmers of Belgium, that they use tanks for 
collecting the liquid from the cow-houses, 
and thence they pump it up, and pour it 
over the land at the proper season. When 
mixed with vegetable refuse, moss, or earth, 
it forms an excellent compost. It is deeply 
to be regretted that so little is known on 
this subject; and such is the carelessness of 
farmers and cottagers, that the urine from 
their cattle-stalls is in most cases suffered to 
go completely to waste. The value of night 
soit and human urine as manures is equally 
great, but both are much neglected in Brit- 
ish agriculture. Without entering minutely 
into details on this point, it may be stated, 
that the offensive odour of all excrementi- 
tious matter may be neutralized by an inter- 
mixture of gypsum, or lime and earth, and 
in this state be used as most valuable ma- 
nure. Sone-dust is now used as a highly 
nutritious manure on light soils; and it is 
reckoned that 100 bushels are equal to forty 
cart-loads of farm-yard manure. Common 
sea salt, when judiciously administered in 
moderate qfiantities on arable land at the 
time of fallowing, has been found of great 
value for its manuring and cleaning proper- 
ties. It promotes fertility, is a remedy 
against smut and rust, preserves the seed 
from vermin, and is particularly useful in 
increasing the produce of grass lands.— 
Chambers’s Information for the People. 


Answers to the Queries of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society of 8S. Carolina. 


We have not seen the queries to which the follow- 
ing communication of our intelligent neighbour and 
excellent farmer, M. L., refers;—we copy from the 
South Carolina Temperance Adrocate.—Ep. 


THE questions propounded on agriculture 
e the “ State Agricultural Society of South 
arolina,” indicate an accurate perception 
of the points requiring investigation, and 
would, consequently, require a degree of 
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scientific knowledge in reply, to which few||pens—Poa Pratensis or smooth sta 


can pretend. 

To the queries, regarding matters of fact, 
there will be no difficulty in making a reply, 
though it must be borne in mind, that in a 
State, presenting so vast an agricultural 
surface as Pennsylvania, much diversity o 
practice as well as theory, must prevail. 

Dry statistical details, which can be ob- 
tained from published documents, it will not 
be advisable to refer to, except for occasional 
illustration: for if I rightly appreciate the 
tenor of several of the questions, the informa- 
tion required can be afforded by a practical 
man of observation and experience. 

It is only in this connection that my lo- 
cality or identity can interest the parties 
who require the information; but the dis- 
tance to Philadelphia being only twelve 
miles, it will, of course, be understood that 
my observations more especially refer to 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

There are some ees oe yet remaining, 
to prove that this was a favourite agricultu- 
ral region of the native Indians; and I have 


| 


lk 
dow grass, is identical with the oo Kr 


tucky blue grass; the writer hayj ! 
sent him from Kentucky, and oolied a 
fact, which was before discovered by De 
Darlington, of Westchester. Many oth». 
species contribute to the luxuriance of the, 
old green fields; especially the sweet yerns 

rass,— Anthoxanthum alum,—whick 
is highly aromatic, and according to respec, 
able authority, is itself the primary cause o 
the excellence of the butter. Land jp ner. 
manent grass, from the cheapness with which 
it can be kept up, requiring only at long jp. 
tervals a top-dressing of fime and plaster 
may be considered as in a condition mor. 

rofitable, than under any description of +). 
age performed by hired labour. The more 
ancient the sod of grass, the better is it rel. 
ished by the cattle, and the more productive 
is it in milk and butter; resembling, in this 
respect, the pastures of Devonshire, where 
fields which have been but twenty-five year: 
in grass, are not considered equal to those 
which have remained unbroken for fifty or 


seen clearings in the extensive woodlands of} one hundred years. It is but fair to state, 
the Moravians, fifty miles north of Philadel-|/that though the writer, under certain limits. 
phia, which were known to have been Indian)|tions of distance from market, considers the 
corn-fields. That these tribes did not raise||views laid down as undoubtedly correct, yet 
sufficient for their sustenance, is proved by||many intelligent agriculturists, justly appre. 


the thousands of tons of oyster shells on the 
inlets of Chesapeake Bay, and the perfectly 
straight Indian 
gion to that; which is yet distinctly per- 
ceptible in the remnant of primeval forest 
on the route. When this region was first 
settled by the Swedes and Dutch, they 
chose, for obvious reasons, locations on or 
near navigable waters. But when William 
Penn parcelled out the country among his 
followers, many of the original colonists 
were from Wales, and the hilly districts o 
the West and North of England. They 
were rather accustomed to pasturage, than 
a strictly agricultural people; and in conse- 
quence they settled on hilly ground, well 
watered by springs, passing over the primi- 
tive limestone valley, which is now the gar- 
den of the country, because it was heavily 
timbered and not so well watered. Most o 
these settlers were Friends or Quakers, and 
notwithstanding the abolition of the laws o 
primogeniture, many of the descendants o 
these old families yet remain in possession 
of the estates bequeathed from an antiquity 
remote for the United States. 

It is to this people we are ae indebted 
for the hereditary a superior 
quality of the Philadelphia butter, the flavor 
of which is also due to the very ancient pas- 
tures, well set with green grass and white 
clover—Poa Pratensis and Trifolium Re- 


ciating the value of the crop of Indian corn, 
lare in the habit of breaking up their old 


th leading from this re-|\grass fields in rotation, and planting them 


with corn. The approved method is, to fil- 
low this crop with oats the ensuing spring— 
then to manure heavily, plough three times, 
and sow with wheat and grass seed in the 
fall, followed by red clover seed in the 
spring. The course of rotation varies, ac- 
cording to the division of farm land, from 
five to eight, or even ten years. 

Indian Corn.—The average crop of |o- 
dian corn in well improved and naturally 
fertile soils, may be set down at 50 bushels 
per acre, and if stimulated by the applic 
tion of lime, plaster, ashes, or manure to the 
hill, 75 bushels per acre may occasionally be 
obtained. Taking this whole region, hov- 
ever, 30 bushels per acre may be consider 
nearer the true average, under the actu® 
system now pursued. Much diversity pre 
vails also in regard to the particular deser'p 
tion of Indian corn—Zea Mays—which ; 
cultivated, varying in fact from the sm 
yellow Flint corn of Canada, which ripen 
in three months, to the large dog-to 
Southern corn, which in this latituce ©" 
scarcely ripen in six months. The one 
has experimented upon corn from _— 
see, South Carolina, Maryland, om 
China, the Baden corn, and other variel'® 
without a “local habitation or @ *™* 
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This experiment answered a double purpose. 
ist. It afforded him an opportunity to fur- 
nish the agent of a German Agricultural 
Society with a great variet for transmis- 
sion to that country, as samples; and 2ndly, 
induced him to settle upon the old Pennsyl- 
vania Yellow eight-rowed Flint corn, which 
has been cultivated in Montgomery county, 
Pa., for a period of a century, and was very 
bly the corn of the Aborigines, as it is 
found that every description of yellow corn 
bas a tendency to identify itself with this 
variety, after a few years cultivation. Many 
do not consider it so productive as the Gourd 
Seed corn, but I have raised 65 bushels per 
acre on large fields, and it will command 10 
ner cent. more in price than the Gourd 
seed. The Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety awarded a premium for a sample o 
this corn at their late exhibition. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to feeding cattle, after hav- 
ing been round with the cob, which, from 
its mall size and texture, and extreme hard- 
ness, amalgamates perfectly with the corn, 
and makes handsome meal, almost as much 
prized as meal from corn and oats mixed. 
We usually plant four grains to the hill, and 
it has a tendency to produce two, and even 
three or four ears to the stalk, and in very 
productive seasons, sprouts only twelve or 
eighteen inches high, are frequently crown- 
ed with a small ear. I always plant from 
stalks that produce two to four ears each. 
On the whole, therefore, I prefer this corn, 
viewing it in every economical light. Its 
productiveness, its adaptation to every va- 
nety of soil, its acknowledged superiagity 
for meal and bread, and in fact for every 
thing but hominy, in which capacity I have 
not seen it tried. It is admitted that Indian 
corn, in such varieties as were adapted to 
the great diversity of climate, existed in 
almost — part of the American conti- 
nent on its first discovery. But much inge- 
hous speculation has been resorted to, to 
prove that it was not known in the Old 
World previous to the discovery of Ameri- 
ct. Recent travels in Central Asia, how- 
ever, with the facts previously known, seem 
‘o cline the more mature opinion of en- 
(iters to admit the existence of “ Zea 
Mays” ip some parts of Asia, from a re- 
mote epoch, 
— oat crop, which succeeds In- 
: » possesses man 
— upon the good inten of the. ound 
Nort hot used in this country as in the 
. hon Britain, as the food of man; and 
Southern part of Pennsylvania, de- 
ore in weight and value from the 
temperature of the climate, yet as 
horses, it is unsurpassed. Not pos- 





sessing the nutritive properties of corn, it 
has not its heating and feverish tendencies, 
and is especially valuable as food for horses 
on a journey. It succeeds well on land 
rather cold and wet, and perhaps the best 
oats produced in Pennsylvania, grow upon 
the table lands of the Alleghany mountains. 
It is indeed from these more inclement and 
cold regions, that we are forced to procure 
a renewal of our seed. It is sown roughly, 
—three bushels to the acre—after a single 
ploughing, in the month of April, and is 
harrowed in; it is rolled occasionally, after 
being up two or three inches. This crop has 
the valuable property by its rapid growth of 
overshadowing and discouraging the growth 
of weeds, and consequently leaves the ground 
in an admirably clean condition for the wheat 
and grass crops which follow it. The straw 
of oats is much esteemed as winter fodder, 
and used with the blades of corn and a small 
proportion of hay, will carry cattle in good 
condition through the winter. 

As high as 60 bushels of oats have been 
obtained per acre, though 25 to 30 bushels 
may be considered a fair crop. The writer 
this season had“about 40 bushels per acre of 
very heavy oats, say 36 lbs. to the bushel. 
There are several varieties of oats culti- 
vated, called by various local names, as Bar- 
ley oats, the seed of which I have bought at 
$2 per bushel, but found it to-degenerate. 
The Black oats, a heavy good grain, and the 
one-sided or Tartarian oats. 

Wheat.—There can be no doubt that we 
owe the various descriptions of wheat to the 
varieties of soil and climate in which it is 
cultivated; and it is in vain for the agricul- 
turist to attempt to force nature. The wisest 
course for him to pursue, is to adapt the crop 
skilfully to the soil, climate, and geological 
formation in which it may be his lot to so- 
journ. After experimenting with the beau- 
tiful white Genesee and beardless wheats 
of several kinds, and ee with some 
magnificent grains of wheat, brought from 
the vicinity of the ancient Jerusalem, all 
either were destroyed by the ordinary ene- 
mies of the wheat, viz.: fly or mildew, or 
exhibited a decided tendency to be resolved, 
or at least approximate to the old Pennsy)- 
vania Red Chaff bearded wheat, a sound 

grain, producing rich flour, but not 
commanding the hi price in the mar- 
ket. This change is especially observable, 
in respect to the Mediterranean wheat, 
which about ten years ago, when introduced 
among us, was a coarse, flinty grain, more 
nearly resembling rye than wheat. Its value 
consisted in an exemption from the ravages 
of the Hessian fly and mildew, so that it 
almost entirely superseded every other de- 
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cription of wheat. Every year, while im- 
proving in quality, it is losing its exemption 
from the assaults of the enemies of the 
wheat, so that it is evident that in a few 
years its peculiarities will disappear, and we 
shall have only the old Red Chaff bearded 
wheat again. 

There has not been an unexceptionable 
wheat year since 1835, when the crop aver- 
aged 40 bushels per acre, on lands that have 
rarely reached 30 bushels since, and gene- 
rally not more than 25 bushels per acre. The 
approved system, when it is intended to lay 
down oats stubble to wheat and. grass, is to 
plough three times, and harrow as often. 
The accumulated manure of the year is 
spread, after the first ploughing, at the rate 
of twenty large ox-cart loads to the acre, 
which is ploughed under and suffered to lay 
until it is nearly time to seed the land, when 
it is again ploughed, and the sowing at the 
rate of two bushels to the acre, is then per- 
formed. After the grain is harrowed in 
once, grass seed, mostly Timothy—Phleum 
Pratense—at the rate of eight quarts to the 
acre, should be sown and lightly harrowed 
once. The seeding is finished by sowing 
red clover— Trifolium Pratense—in Feb- 
ruary or March, at the rate of six quarts to 
the acre. This being a biennial, leaves the 
sod at the end of two years, in exclusive 
possession of the Timothy, which is consi- 
dered so valuable for horses, that it not un- 
ee brings 20 per ton in Philadel- 
phia. 

Rye.—Rye is sometimes introduced in the 
system of rotation, either as a substitute for 
wheat, or more usually as an independent 
element in the course succeeding the crop 
of wheat, and being followed by grass, as 
above described. The straw of rye is con- 
sidered the most valuable of any for manure 
and the various purposes of the farm, as 
thatching, making bands for bundles of corn 
fodder, &c. Rye, of admirable quality, is 
produced in the more Northern and hilly re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, but it is observed 
speedily to degenerate in the Southern part 
of that State. This grain, for several years, 
has not been productive, and the cultivation 
in this vicinity is on the decrease. Fifteen 


or twenty bushels par acre may be the ave~ 


rage yield, and its cultivation is chiefly con- 
fined to lands of second quality. 

Buckwheat.—This grain is extensively 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, and is a 
as low as fifty or sixty cents per bushel. 
The straw is of very inferior value for the 
production of manure, and its cultivation is 
chiefly confined to lands recently cleared, as 
it isan excellent tamer of wild lands, or to 
those of inferior quality. 


Barley.—This a is not extenc.. 
seals in our State, and is esa 
ally superseded by other more at 
teemed crops. 

Potatoes.—This most important Crop h 
been failing gradually for several years 7 
in my apprehension exhibited a gradyaj ,, 
terioration in constitutional stamina, |», 
before it was overtaken by the fata! ,. 
which is now producing such disasty., 
consequences in the Old World The in. 
portance of agriculture, in the eyes of state. 
men, has never been more strongly develop, 
than now, when kingdoms are conyy\s: 
and empires may be overthrown by the fy. 
ure of a single esculent. This, like som. 
great convulsion of nature, may be ti 
means of ultimate benefit, as the whole oe». 
ergy of science is now employed to disc. 
ver a remedy for this fatal disease; thoug: 
hitherto, unfortunately, without success, an 
what is more ee exhibiting by 
disagreement a total failure of fixed princ. 
ples. My own opinion is, that we sta! 
have to renew our seed from the Andes, « 
wherever the root can be found in a sta‘e ¢/ 
nature, as I apprehend that by propagating 
almost exclusively from tubers for so long: 
period, a diminution of vigor has gradua\) 
taken place, which is but partially remedie: 
by reproducing from the seeds of these e- 
ervated plants. Long before any public » 
tice had been taken of the failure of ths 
crop, I had almost ceased to attempt its cu- 
tivation, even from sets recently produce: 
from the seed, because of a partial failure «! 
the crop, very perceptible in the premature 
death of the vines, which instead of cont.ce- 
ing green until late in September, frequen’ 
ly died in July or August. It may, | thini, 
be laid down as a principle, that any ps! 
propagated only from shoots or layers fort 
long period, that is capable of reprocuctes 
from the seed, will exhibit a tendency too 
terioration, or in farmers’ phrase, “run ovt 

This crop has not been, however, mu 
worse this season than last—and I bare 
found by cutting off the tops, and allowin 
the root to remain in the earth up te“ 
vember, we got a better article than 
early digging and exposure to the alr. -_ 
infected, die in the earth, and gave 0" 
mass of corrupt matter, which may #@e” 
in some cases to twenty-five or fifty per °° 
of the whole crop. Low, moist grouis® a 
much more liable to blight, than hig oat 
light soils; and I know of an instance <f 
the latter description of land, where *\" 
large and healthy crop has been ae 
this season, by using horse stable Sa 
very pure from the city. Two a 
bushels to the acre, are considered * '“ 
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large crop with us, and of late less than one 
tundred bushels come nearer the mark. 

* Manures.—It is only of late years that 
science has discovered and partially applied, 
he animal and vegetable refuse of the man- 
ofactures to the use of the farmer. A com- 
mencement has now been fairly made, and 
the glue-boilers, tobacco manufacturers, co- 
jour manufacturers, sugar refiners, wool 
combers, skin dressers, button makers, and 
symerous other tradesmen, are made to con- 
ibate to the fertility of the soil, what but 
recently was a public nuisance. Poudrette, 
siso guano and bone dust, are coming into 
extensive use. All this, added to our plas- 
ter and lime, with the ordinary manures o 
the barn-yard, certainly give ground to hope 
or great ultimate benefits. All these ma- 
nures and stimulants I have seen applied 
with manifest, but various advantage. My 
own experience has been rather in favour o 
s compost or marsh mud, with plaster, lime, 
snd stable manure. Bone dust has not, on 
our heavy rich soils, produced anything like 
the effect described in England, and the 
consequence is, that bone gatherers are con- 
stantly travelling far into the interior col- 
lecting bones, which are ground in Philadel- 
phia, and shipped in great quancity to that 
country. He who uses or consumes upon 
his own land, the straw and hay of his fields, 
selling only a proportion of his grains and 
fat cattle, may keep his land in an improv- 
ing condition, especially with the aid of 
those invaluable stimulants, lime and plas- 
ter, and need look no further for manures. 

This process of returning to the land the 
culm or straw it has produced, is recupera- 
wwe, and is a wise provision of nature, with- 
out which all lands would have a rapid ten- 
dency to sterility. 

Rotation of crops.—A judicious rotation 
will, of course, have reference to the par- 
ticular article of produce of the greatest 
value in each district;—as a general rule, 
in all wheat lands, this will be wheat. 

Some years ago, on an agricultural tour 
0 the interior, about fifty miles, I heard o 
‘German, who had introduced an improved 
‘ystem of cultivation, then generally adopted 
m that region. On visiting this man, Jacob 
Sheimer, of Northampton county, Pa., I 
found him a plain, practical old farmer, who 
0 about thirty-five years, on a farm of 100 
“res, with two hands, had realized about 
“ur times its value of $80 per acre, besides 
“using and educating a family. 

lis process was as follows—his great ob- 
ject being wheat—having originally divided 
oa farm into eight fields, of about twelve 
« half acres each:—Ist. Manure and 





lime; plough in May, June and August; 
harrow and seed one and three-quarter bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, which put in with 
a plough. 

2nd. Clover seed, sown on wheat in the 
spring, six quarts to the acre, and pasture 
after harvest. 

3rd. Plaster the clover in the spring; one 
bushel to the acre; cut clover in June; 
plough down second crop, and seed again 
with wheat. 

4th. Wheat—Same treatment as No. 2. 

oth. Pasture early in the season. Plough 
in August, and sow wheat. 

6th. Wheat again. 7th. Plough stubble, 
sow rye, one and a quaster bushels to the 
acre: sow clover in the spring on rye. 

8th. Plough clover sod and plant corn, 
and next season recommence the system on 
the fallow ground. 

By this system, it will be observed that 
there were always three fields in with 
wheat, one in with rye, one with corn, two 
with grass and one fallow. His crops ave- 
raged about 1,400 bushels of wheat, 600 
bushels of corn, 300 bushels of rye, and his 
land, when I saw it, appeared in excellent 
condition. 

Breeds of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep.— 
Gentlemen in the vicinity of cities, prefer 
the stately Durham. Practica] farmers still 
continue the native breed, a complete mix- 
ture of every race, though of late years the 
Eastern or Devonshire breed, is received 
with much favour. My experience is in 
favour of the last mentioned. The Chester 
county hogs are a highly improved and al- 
most a perfect breed, and are fast supersed- 
ing all others. Sheep are yet of the old un- 
improved sort, though many are crossing 
with the Southdown and other improved 
breeds. There are also admirable breeds of 
heavy farm horses. 

Labourers.—These are hired by the year, 
month and day. Good hands by the year, 
are worth $125 to $150. Monthly hands 
for the summer, are worth $15 per month; 
and the daily wages during harvest, are 
about $1; at other times, about 50 cents, 
all exclusive of board. ‘The German agri- 
cultural labourers from the interior, are ex- 
cellent hands—industrious, trustworthy, and 
in the line of their business, intelligent. 
Many of the sons of independent German 
farmers are willing to hire themselves in 
the Anglo-American settlements for the pur- 
pose of learning the English language. 

Agriculture neither asks nor receives aid 
from the State. There has been a a 
cal survey of the State, at a vast expense, the 
final report of which is withheld. We have no 
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regular agricultural survey, though the re- 
ports accompanying the census of 1840, con- 
vey much information. 

Improvements.—In no part of the world 
perhaps, are more substantial farm buildi 
to be found than in Pennsylvania. Built 
chiefly of stone, both barns and houses wil) 
last forages. Many barns are from 100 to 
200 feet long, 25 feet high, and 40 feet wide, 
being in proportion to the size of the farms. 
It is characteristic of our admirable German 
population, to build a barn, and to get 
rich before erecting a house to correspond. 

_In fine, though farmers are not growing 
rich in cash, yet the progress of improve- 
ment is most manifest. icedonten conve- 
nient farm buildings and fences—heavy 
wagons and light carriages, churches and 
meeting-houses—roads, lined with vehicles, 
conveying produce to mill or to market; and 
above ali, a contented, well-fed, well-clothed, 
and happy population, all indicate a degree 
of prosperity unsurpassed by any other com- 
munity on the globe. | 

Morris LonestRera, 
Valley-Green, Whitemarsh Township. 
Montgomery co., Pa., Nov. 10th, 1846. 


Officers of — Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, held at 
their room, Washington Hall, January 6th, 
1847. Kenderton Smith, vice president, in 
the chair. Present twenty-six members. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and adopted. 

A letter was read by A. 8S. Roberts, in- 
forming the meeting that Professor Walter 
R. Johnson was about to deliver a course o 
lectures, to commence this evening, in this 
city, on Chemistry applied to agriculture, 
horticulture and animal economy. After 
which, the following resolutions were offered 
by him, and adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Societ 
for Promoting Agriculture have learned, wi 

eat pleasure and satisfaction, that Prof. 
Walter R. Johnson contemplates delivering 
a course of lectures on Chemistry applied to 
agriculture, horticulture and animal econo- 


my. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this so- 
ciety, Mr. Johnson’s course of lectures will 
be not only interesting to the community, but 
also highly promotive of the sciences of which 
he treats, and is worthy of the patronage o 
this and every association whose object is the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. 

Resolved, That the treasurer be authorized 
to subscribe for fifteen tickets on behalf of 
this society. 


Resolved, That the foregoing reso}: 
be published, and that a celoved tne 
transmitted to Professor Johnson. 


A letter written by Mr. John Brooks, ./ 


ngs Princeton, Massachusetts, and published jy 


the Monthly Journal of Agriculture, op 4), 
subject of Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cow: 
was read, expressing great confidence in };, 
method of testing their milking properties 

A circular received by the secretary fro 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., enclosing the form of ; 
memorial to the legislatures of the differey: 
States, on the subject of obtaining aid for the 
cause of agriculture from the genera] goy. 
ernment, was read; and, on motion of Dr, 4 
L. Elwyn, a committee was appointed to oh. 
tain signers thereto. 

The following amendment to the By-law: 
of the Society was offered by A. S. Roberts: 

Resolved, That no person shall be eligibje 
to the office of president for a longer term 
than three successive years. 

Which, on motion, was amended by sub. 
stituting two years in place of three, and 
agreed to. 

After which, on motion made and second. 
ed, it was agreed to go into an election for 
officers to serve the society the ensuing year; 
when the following named gentlemen were 
duly elected: 

President—Algernon 8S. Roberts. 

Vice Presidents—Kenderton Smith, Dr. 
A. L. Elwyn. 

Recording Secretary—Aaron Clement. 

Assistant Recording Secretary—P. 8. 
Freas. 

Corresponding Secretary—James Gowen. 

Treasurer—George Blight. 

Curators—Samuel C. Ford, 8. 8. Richie. 

Librarian—Aaron Clement. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Extracts from the minutes, 
Aaron CLEMENT, 
Recording Secretary. 


Report on Manure. 

On looking over the Transactions of the New Castle 
County Agricultural Society, for the past year, seve™ 
parts appeared to the editor*highly valuable and © 
general interest. We are quite apt enough to travel 
on in the old beaten road, without turning ssid © 
inquire whether or not it be the most direct one to the 
goal we are aiming at. The following Repert™ & 
nure may rouse some of us up to thinking, 204 poss: 
bly thence to action, and to a change in some of owt 
modes of management. Without endorsing esti 
all the views of the committee, there is no que 
but we are too apt to think that any spare grass" 
farm is lost or wasted, if there be not some bin! 
stock to eat it up —Ep. 

The Committee on Compost we sa 
Manures report, that they have hac we 
experience in collecting and combining °° 
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~ ont materials for the purpose of making 
— and the results have not produced 
, conviction favourable to the system as a 
means of improving the soil. The expense 
of carting out and mixing the different sub- 
stances, added to that of removing them to 
the fields, is a very considerable item; that 
it will pay the expense your committee are 
not disposed to doubt, for any plan of manur- 
‘ng, the most awkward and expensive, ap- 
sears to be better than none. 
‘The late George Simmons owned a farm 
shout five miles from Wilmington: he im- 
proved one of his fields by drawing manure 
from the city, which cost him, delivered, 
three dollars per cart load, and spread it at 
the rate of twenty loads to the acre, making 
sixty dollars for the manure, which was more 
ser acre than his farm would have sold for, 
vet the increase in the crops justified the 
expense. The question, therefore, is not 
whether a certain application of manure is 
fitable, but whether the expenditure of 


tion of manure, such as making composts in 
New Castle county, has advantages great 
enough to recommend it as a preferable 
means of improving the soil. To this ques- 
tion, your committee answer in the negative; 
they do not believe that any known plan of 
making compost has advantages sufficient to 
recommend it to the farmers of New Castle 
county as the most profitable means of ferti- 
lizing the soil. But we do not wish, by this 
opinion, to prevent making composts after 
the plan recommended by John Jones, (whose 
letter to the committee we subjoin to this 
report.) Gather up every kind of decompo- 
sible refuse, leaves, twigs, scrapings from 
the wood pile, straw, chaff, old hay and 
weeds, and, if the expense is trifling, draw 
sand upon clay, and ie upon sand, but take 
a direct to the fields and turn it under the 


Keeping of stock, which has hitherto been 
considered the best means of enriching the 
soil, has, from the results of some well-at- 
tested facts, led to the opinion that it is a 
sure Way to impoverish it. Your committee 
believe that second crop clover, hay, straw, 
tnd chaff will make more manure, left upon 
— than when passed through the ani- 


William Polk, of Cantwell’s Bridge, a 
icles sensible man, who has obtain- 
eda large stock of practical information on 
this subject, says, he increased his corn cro 
‘en bushels per acre by turning in the sec 
crop clover, over other parts of the field 
ee mowed for the purpose of obtain- 


our committee believe that the manure 
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of New Castle county is greatly diminished 
by the burdens of animals, under which the 
land seems to groan. It is the great object 
of every prodent man to investigate and in- 
quire into the circumstances that surround 
him, and accommodate his practice to the 
most profitable employment of his labour and 
capital; and the interest of no one is greater 
than that of the farmer in carrying out this 
principle. 


In the far West, and in the interior of the 


large States, where land is cheap, and almost 
inexhaustible in fertility, the raisipg of ani- 
mals may be the most profitable course; it is 
an indirect way of transmitting their heavy 
crops of grain to a good market; but in New 
Castle county, where a few cents per bushel 
will carry their grain to the highest market, 
a calculation of profit and loss will show a 
different result. The vegetation consumed 
in raising the thousands of cattle and hogs 
in New Castle county, would make double 


whe , the profit in grain if permitted to die and 
labour and capital in any particular applica-|/d 


ecompose upon the soil. A yearling calf, 


not stinted in winter feeding, well sold, will 
bring as much as it would have done if sold 
to the butcher at six or eight weeks old. A 
fat hog will sell for about the sum that the 
corn he has eaten is worth, so that the vast 
amount of vegetable matter consumed by 
those animals is a total loss, a drawback 
upon the manure heap. Your committee, 
therefore, suggest the propriety of testing 
some of those facts in relation to stock im- 
poverishing the soi] instead of making com- 


There is a field of eight or nine acres of 


corn within one and a half miles of Wilming- 
ton. Some of the acres have been measured, 
and found to yield more than ninety bushels 
of sound corn; it has not been limed, nor 


received more manure than other land upon 


the farm, that has never produced over sixty 
bushels of corn to the acre. It was manured 
last spring with a dressing of unmanufactur- 
ed poudrette, a powerful manure it is true; 


but it is nothing more than is applied every 
year to much of the land around Wilming- 
ton, without any such results. The cause 
of this extraordinary crop, therefore, must be 
found in some other quarter than the appli- 
cation of manure drawn upon the soil. ‘This 
field has not had a hoof pastured upon it for 
six years; it was mowed every year, and the 
second crop allowed to die upon the ground. 
The clover soon worked out and was supplied 
by a strong, deep sward of green and other 
grasses. 

In grain growing districts, and such, in 
the opinion of your committee, is New Cas- 
tle county, most of the inner fences may be 
dispensed with, which is an item of great 


expense in grazing districts; a few acres o 


low land containing water, (if it can be con- 
veniently found,) may be permanently en- 
closed for the animals necessary to carry on 
the farming operations. It is very difficult 
to remove old customs and habits, and so in- 
veterate is the propensity to follow on in the 

th of our ancestors, that some people even 
ove an old error better than a new truth; 
and in the case before us, we are aware that 
the prejudice is strong and deep against any 
plan tending to lessen the manure heap in 
the farm yard. ‘The experiments of Liebig, 
Johnson and others, have, of late years, given 
a new spring to investigation into the ferti- 
lizing properties of urine and the excrement 
of animals, all of which we feel no disposi- 
tion to disprove; we would rather make use 
of them as an argument in the support of our 
theory. It must be evident to the most su- 
nares observer, that whatever the animal 
eaves behind, in the shape of urine and ex- 
crement, it carries away with it more ferti- 
lizing properties in the shape of beef, pork, 
tallow and lard; all of which are extracted 
from the soil. 

The prejudice is strong against cropping 
as a means of impoverishing the soil, and we 
admit this prejudice to be founded in fact; 
but we deny it to any thing like the extent 
that is attributed to it. We believe the real 
cause is to be found in the droves of all kinds 
of animals, which, like the locusts of Egypt, 
“eat up every green thing.” The moment 
the last sheaf of grain is out of the field, the 
destroyer comes in the shape of hogs, sheep, 
horses, colts, donkeys, horned cattle, geese, 
ducks, turkeys, fowls, that come and go 
when and where they please. If upon an 
old worn out field a tiny stalk of clover sur- 
vives the spring frost and summer suns, it 
is snapped up or trampled down, and its fer- 
tilizing root and multiplying seed lost to all 
future time. 

The impression is almost universal that 
any spare grass upon a farm 4s lost, if some 
kind of stock cannot be procured to devour 
it, which is, as we think, a very great mis- 
take. 

This hasty sketch of what we believe to 
be a mode of manuring land, far preferable 
to composts, or the accumulation of large 
heaps of barn-yard manure, manufactured 
mostly by animals, is respectfully submitted ; 
and if it produces no other effect than inves- 
tigation and additional facts, that should even 
prove your committee to have overlooked 
some counteracting results, they will feel 
themselves compensated, having full confi- 
dence that the surest guide to knowledge in 
agriculture, as in every thing else, is free 
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investigation, connected with a regula, an 

systematic course of experiments, i. 
SAMUEL Canpy, 
Dr. JAMES Couper. 
Joun W. ANDReEws. 
Henry bv Poyr, 
J. R. Barnexre. 


The following is the letter from My, 
Jones, referred to in the above report —~— 


To the Committee on Compost Manure Heaps 
The subscriber begs leave to state, that on 
the 9th May last, he put up a compost heap 
on the Bommer principle nearly. That o, 
the 18th, after the heap was-set, the ther. 
mometer stood at 142° of Fahrenheit, whe, 
placed in a hole, made for the purpose, tw, 
feet below the top of the heap; that on the 
27th, the mushrooms were growing out of 
the side and top of the heap and that jp 
twenty days from setting, the heap, which 
was put up of dry wheat straw, would have 
done very well to haul out, if immediately 
ploughed under. 
The subscriber would respectfully further 
state, that he set a compost heap on what he 
considers a much more economical and effec. 
tive plan than the Bommer, the base of which 
consisted of a lot of near one hundred acres, 
The principal ingredient was clover seed, 
sown after wheat and oats in the spring of 
1845, at the rate of about one bushe! of seed 
to five acres, on a good portion of which a 
light dressing of manure was spread, the 
autumn following the sowing of the seed; 
that in the spring of 1846 he gave this lot 
or compost heap a further dressing of one 
bushel of plaster to the acre. That during 
the month of August last he turned this sad 
clover well under with a centre draft plough; 
and to’ facilitate the complete covering o! 
which, a heavy harrow was used to com) 
down the grass previous to ploughing; and 
that during the early part of the present 
month, (September,) he harrowed this land 
well with a set of small, light barrows, 
lengthwise with the ploughing; then sowed 
with Pennock’s drill 884 bushels of Mediter- 
ranean wheat on seventy-five acres, inclvc- 
ing a part that was an oat stubble. This lot 
or compost heap had received a dressing “ 
lime about ten years ago, not exceeding abou! 
forty bushels of lime to the acre, but bas 
neither been pastured nor mowed the prese** 
ceason. This the subscriber considers the 
most economical and regular mode of making 
up, getting out, and spreading @ ee 
dressing a field preparatory to sowing wheat, 
and gives a much better yield of wheat * 
much less liable to fall, if of rank gro*™ 


than if manured in any other way. 
J. Jon. 
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by the application of barn-yard and stable 
Best Regulated Farms. waa auaaane and to shes credit of Mr. 
wre take the following from the American Farmer of Calvert let it be recorded, that this great 
sug month, and thoagh without a date, we presume it _— of manure, producing such extensive 
ers to a recent transaction. These reports on nerene decisive results, is the exclusive produc- 
sanagement of farms are highly valuable in various) |tion of his own farm. — 
resgects; not only showing the degree of success that!) Ags one item of evidence on which the 
sss attended the enterprise and industry of farmers,|opinion of the committee is founded, we 
sot, what is more important still, the means by which deem it not improper to let Mr. Calvert 
eecess has been obtained. There is one part of the) sneak in his own words. In his prepared 
astement which it would be gratifying to have ex-//statement in answer to the fifteenth interro- 
pained. If the eoil *% im eee a oe gatory, he says: “ In answering this interro- 
» unpromising, and was ¢ y he Roosce?|'gatory, | beg leave to state, that I cannot 


~siture, and in its natural state incapable of producing }| . . . 
wiping, what means did he take to enable him to ascertain precisely the amount of butter 


ayy barm-yard manure so bountifully? Did he con.||ade on my farm, as I have no means of 
‘ave means to make it on the farm, or did he purchase|/ arriving at the amount consumed in my own 
grapercrosindpemeitn haw family; but supposing that the object of the 
- inquiry is to ascertain the amount derived 
The undersigned, the Committee on best|from the dairy, I have to state that [ have 
Regulated Farms, appointed in conformity jitarned my attention particularly, during the 
with the rules of the Prince George’s Agri- last year, to making my farm a dairy and 
~yltural Society, beg leave to report: That|/grazing one; and considering all the disad- 
they entered upon the discharge of the duty| vantages which one has to contend against 
wsigned them, as ~— > am were matifediin every new pursuit, I think I have been 
by the competitors for the premiums, that quite as successful as I could expect for the 
their farms and plantations were in order for||tirst year. My dairy has yielded me from 
their investigation. ithe first of January, 1846, to Ast October, 

Walter W ’ W. eens Senin 1846, in milk, cream and butter, $2,391 98; 
7 e = +93) i y ; F 
ee ieee nears eerie 
ss competitors, and invited the attention of||year may be fairly stated at three thousand 
the committee. dollars, or more.” 

The farm of Charles B. Calvert, Esq., his} [In addition to this, there are from one 
system, his investments, and the highly ee and fifty to two hundred acres in 














tufying results of the whole combined, chal-||grasses, yielding from one to two tons per 
enged the closest attention of the committee, ||acre, and prod ucing a revenue, after the cows 
and merit the most profound consideration||and horses are abundantly supplied, nearly, 
not only of this society, but of every Agri-||if not quite equal to that of the dairy. ; 
culturist in the lower counties of Maryland.|| The committe have taken but little into 
Mir. Calvert has entirely given up the culti-|\consideration the wheat, corn and oats, as 
vation of tobacco, and directed his attention|the former was injured in common with all 
exclusively to the conversion of his farm into||the wheat in this region, and the latter by 
frequent and heavy freshets, which were so 
disastrous to all flat lands having bold streams 
Pte through them. 


‘ grass-growing and dairy farm. In this he 
bas completely succeeded; and this success 
s the more wonderful when it is borne in 
aind, that the soil on which this change has|| The root crops, which are extensive, it is 
been effected is a cold, barren, cadaverous presumed are planted with a single eye for 
“ay, In its natural and broken state produc-||the benefit of the cows. From this very 
‘ag nothing, defying all well directed efforts hasty view, there is one reflection that na- 
of the hoe and plough, and incapable of pro-||turally arises, and it is a cheering and con- 
“ocing any thing. On this land, gypsum,|\solatory one to every man who is even pos- 
© powerful and magical in its operation||sessed of the very poorest species of poor 
esewhere, has no effect whatever; nor hasj|land, and that is, never to despair of his land; 
**) perceptible improvement from heavy ap-||a reflection that is akin to the high-toned 
pucations of lime, made years ago, been at patriot’s resolve—never to despair of his 
. ume seen. So that your committee are||country, though danger may be on the wing, 
opinion, that no land im any portion of|\and the clouds may Jochen and lower around 
in can be found, whose soil is poorer||it. 
ae to the noble efforts of the|| If Mr. Calvert has not found out the phi- 
— lurist. But this dead soil has been||losopher’s stone, he certainly has the road to 
ta to life, and made to teem with the||wealth and an honourable fame, by the judi- 
useful and wealth-producing vegetation||cious application of barn-yard manure to the 
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most sterile soil. An example well worthy 
the emulation of every man. 

The plantation of Col. W. W. W. Bowie, 
from its rapid and high state of improvement 
under its public spirited proprietor, merits 
the highest encomiums of the committee. It 
has already, in sharp competitions, received 
the second and third honours. It presents to 
those that have known it long, some most 
pleasing considerations; bespeaking man- 
agement, system and untiring industry.— 
Galled knolis have been re-invigorated, gul-| 
lies have been levelled, stumps and roots 

rubbed up, briars eradicated, wet swamps| 
itched and reclaimed, embankments to hold 
the Patuxent in check, erected at heavy ex- 
pense and with indomitable perseverance, 
new meadows made and well set in timothy, 
ornamental trees, and fruit trees of the best 
varieties, planted out, woods have been felled, 
and the land cleared and cultivated. Great 
attention has been paid to manures, and the 
effects of this great right band prop of the 
farmer is clearly discernible on every part 
of this well arranged, highly cultivated and 
beautiful plantation. Col. Bowie has over- 
come many and serious difficulties, showing 
to the committee and those around him, that 
he is possessed of the spirit of enterprise,| 
with a head to plan and a hand to execute. | 

The plantation of Mr. Richard 8S. Hill 
evinces much labour and industry, although 
there is not that beauty and neatness of man- 
agement which are so pleasing to the eye. 
This great omission may in charity be attri- 
buted to the fact, that the worthy proprietor 
is a bachelor, and lacks that stimulus and 
taste for the beautiful and ornamental, which 
in some cases can only be supplied by the 
kind and witching influence of a neat and 
tidy wife, an article in the way of domestic 
comfort end happiness, your committee with 
perfect unanimity recommend Mr. Hill to 
possess himself of right speedily. For his 
goil is first rate, and its yield abundant. 

The plantation of the worthy president o 
this society, is another evidence of the spirit 
of improvement which is abroad in the land. 
He has given to the committee ample evi- 
dence, that his efforts are most judiciously 
applied to the enriching of a soil, which, in 
jts natural and uncultivated state, offered but 
few temptations to the spirit of enterprise. 
His system appears well arranged, his houses 
and farmin utensils in good order, his stock 
well provided for, and every thing around 
him appears cheerful, contented wid happy. 

Your committee regret exceedingly, that 
the limited time allotted to this report pre- 
vents them from going into an extended re- 
view of many facts and circumstances, well 
calculated to excite great interest in the 


mind of every Agriculturist. But ther. 
icultur 
that they have presented sufficient 7,7 
tions to demonstrate, that great good wet. 
out of a worthy and laudable spirit of Ag 
tition. There are but few honours that , 
fer more real satisfaction, than the oto 
of an Agricultural society, impartially be 
stowed ; as the evidence of skill and indoor, 
of management and labour. In the quier ,; 
his family, and surrounded by his friends »,. 
successful competitor points with laudaij, 
and heartfelt pride to his premiums, oa | 
many monuments, which to him cannot jp 
valued in money. In this he has a highe, 
and holier pleasure than the success{y} chet 
tain, whose renown is written in the blood 
of thousands slain. . . 

Your committee now proceed to the most 
delicate part of their duty, and that is, 
award the three premiums. It is due to say 
that, in many instances, they considered the 
merits of Col. Bowie and Mr. Calvert equal, 
and their only regret is, that they cannot 
award to each; but upon a review of every 
fact and circumstance brought to their cop. 
sideration—and mainly based upon the writ. 
ten answers of each of those gentlemen tp 
the interrogatories propounded—they have. 
after due examination and consideration. una. 
nimously agreed to award the first premium 
to Mr. Charles B. Calvert, for his farm of 
fourteen bundred acres. As the committee 
consider it their duty to award the other pre 
miums under the rules and regulations pre- 
sented to them for their government, a m- 
jority have accordingly awarded the second 
to Mr. Richard 8. Hill, and the third to Mr. 
Robert Bowie. Under the rules, it will b 
borne in mind that Col. Bowie, having here 
tofore obtained the second and third, could 
only compete for the first. 

The first named of your committee would 
here take the liberty to suggest, that the 
spirit of competition could be rendered 
sharper and keener, by extending the bounes 
of competition. As at present constituted, 
the competitors must be confined to Prince 
George's county. ‘There isa little river we! 
known as the Patuxent; let that be crossed 
in the spirit of generous rivalry, and many * 
gallant spirit, with polished plough and prut- 
ing hook, will be found on its eastera banks, 
ready and anxious to enter the lists. | 

our committee cannot conclude thet 
report, without expressing the great ple 
sure they have derived from their excursi® 
Social feeling and generous hospitality Pr 
vailed at every place where they ts 
They have derived much pleasure a 
general evidences of improvement that a 
manifested on all sides. There were “ 
one or two spots that presented 
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ir ride, to mar the general harmony c 
9 tiene, and to proclaim that the abode 
eo 


rd was nigh. 
which is most respectfully presented. 
Joun S. Setuman, 
Wa. C. Oates, 
James MULLIKIN. 


Torxeys, Geese, Poutrry, &c.—The 
somber of articles of this description, the 
sroduce of the surrounding country, which 
sere brought into the city yesterday, almost 
iefies calculation. ‘The wagons along Se- 
cond street extended as far south as Chris-| 
tian, and north to the junction of Second 
treet with the Germantown road, being a 
continuous line—with the exception of the 
quare between Chesnut and Market streets 
—of not less than three miles in length. 
Allowing 20 feet to each wagon and the 
horses attached, there must have been con- 
siderably over 700 vehicles, containing on 
an average, say, six turkeys, six pairs o 
fowls and two geese each. If this presum- 
tion is correct, there were 4,200 turkeys, 
8400 chickens, and 1,400 geese, displayed 
for sale from the wagons in Second street 
alone. This is exclusive of an equal quan- 
tity offered in the various markets and other 
stands for wagons, of which there are seve- 
nl. The price of turkeys was moderate, 
considering the existing demand, varying, 
according to the size and weight, from 62} 
cents to $3. Almost every one“had a pen- 
chant yesterday for ~— home a fine fat 
turkey, preparatory to the feasting incident 
to Christmas. — Ledger. 





Break Bap Hasrrs.—We often hear per- 
sons excuse a bad habit, because, they say, 
it is impossible to break it. This is not so. 
The late Mr. Loudon, the celebrated writer 
on gardening, &c., during the time he was 
suffering severely from the pain in his arm, 
found no ease but from taking laudanum ; 
tnd he became at last so habituated to the 
use of this noxious poison, that he took a 
wine-glass-full every eight hours. After 
‘ne amputation of his arm, however, he 
wished to leave off taking it, as he was 
‘ware of its injurious effects upon his gene- 
nil health; and he contrived to cure himsel 
by putting a wine-glass-full of water into 
his quart bottle every time he took out a 
vine-glass-full of the potion, so that the 
mixture gradually became weaker every 
‘ay, till at last it was little more than water, 
tnd he found that he had cured himself of 
‘his dangerous habit without experiencing 
‘Ay Inconvenience.—Exchange Paper. 
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THE FARMER®S’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 





PHILADELPHIA, First Monrn, 1847. 


Since the publication of our last number, we have 
bade adieu to the old year and welcomed the new. It 
is a season of congratulation and enlivened hope. The 
young and buoyant are happy in extended life, and 
the old—even the grey-headed and tottering—view 
with more or less of complacency, the privilege at- 
tained, but which they had ecarcely ventured to look 
to, of dating another year stil! further down in the 
century. It may be well for us to have these fresh 
starting points—and it may be well that one of them 
at least, is a lively and animating one. If we glance 
backward on the past year, and find, as too many of 
us, alas! must acknowledge, that our progress in what 
is essentially good, has not kept pace with the revolu- 
tions of time's wheel, our bosoms may be stimuljated 
by the cheering impulses around, to increase our dili- 
gence, and more thoroughly to appreciate and improve 
the many advantages of our respective positions. It 
may be also well to remember, that while his own 
heart is the garden in which the Christian is most as- 
siduously to labour, and for his own household that he 
is most carefully to provide, yet “‘ we do not live for 
ourselves only.” It behoves us to watch all our step- 
pings, that we may discharge all our duties. May the 
year on which we have entered be better spent by all 
our readers and ourselves, than the last, for then it 
will be happier—and may every department, both in 
the heart and on the farm, give evidences of that im- 
proved management, which will at least be a ground of 
hope for progress. 





Tue AMERICAN Herp Book, containing pedigrees of 
Short-horn cattle: to which is prefixed a concise history 
of English and American Short-horns, compiled from 
the best authorities, by Lewis F. Aut en—has been kind- 
ly forwarded. 

The long list of pedigrees, both of bulls and of cows, 
will be highly valuable to the breeders of these noble 
animals, and the history of the breed, which precedes 
the Register, will be carefully read by every admirer 
of this celebrated breed of English cattle. It is hand- 
somely got up, and apparently with great care. 





Turoveun the politeness of the publisher, George &. 
Appleton, No. 148 Chesnut street, we find upon our 
table Experimental Researcues, on the Food of Ani- 
mals and the fattening of Cattle, with remarks on the 
food of Man: Based upon experiments undertaken by 
order of the British Government. By Rosert Duxpas 
Tuomson, of the University of Glasgow. 

We have found opportunity to look but little into 
this work. Its title, however, indicates its object, and 
it will doubtless be valuable to observing and calcu- 
lating feeders, who study and reflect upon all the 
operations connected with the distribution of the fruits 
of their labour. 
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By reference to the minutes of the Philadelphia Ag 
ricultural Society, on page 192, it will be perceived 
that Professor Johnson is delivering at the Hall of the 
Academy of Natura! Sciences, a course of eight Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, applied to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and Animal Economy. Besides the general 
views of the subject included in the Introductory Lec- 
ture, which was delivered on the evening of the 6th 
inst., they will embrace— 

1. An enumeration of the clementary substances 
which compose organized beings, with experimental 
demonstrations of their properties, and their relations 
to vegetable life. 

2. The chief prorimate constituents of plants—their 
chemical characters, relations and distinctive forms, 
Experimental proofs of their respective properties. 

3. Soils, their origin, nature and varieties—their or- 
ganic and inorganic conatituents,—chemical reactions 
of their elements. Analysis of Soils. 

4. Supply of food to plants ;—causes which facilitate 
or impede it,—different organs concerned in its recep- 
tion. Important considerations to the florist and or- 
chardist. 

5. Improvement of soils—in their physical proper- 
ties and chemical constituents—Manures, mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal. Irrigation and drainage. Am- 
monia in soils, 

6. Animal bodies—chemical constitution—Nutrition. 
Growth, distinct offices of the several elements of food. 
Practical application. 

7. Agricultural and horticultural products as food 
for men and animals,—Results of experiments, 

8. Chemical transformations of animal and vegeta- 
ble substances—natural and artificial. Applications 
to Various economical and domestic arts. 

We have no doubt these Lectures will be highly in- 
structive, and sincerely hope our friend will have a 
class, before whom it will be his ambition to throw 
out his whole strength. 


We have received a Memoir on Maize or Indian Corn, 
compiled with a good deal of labour and research, un- 
der the direction of the American Institute, by D. J. 
Browne. It is preceded by BarnLow’'s poem, written 
many years ago, on the Hasty Pudding. 

Now that the extended introduction of this grain is 
allowed into the markets of Great Britain, its history 
and uses become more than ever important, both here 
and in Europe. 


A meertinxo of the citizens of Burlington county, N. 
J., to be held at Mount Holly tomorrow, is called for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the expedi- 
ency of organizing an Agricultural Society. 


Tne farmers and cattle dealers of Chester and Dela- 
ware counties, Pa., held a meeting at West Chester on 
the 24h ult., to take means for petitioning the Legis 
lature to pass a law authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point an Inspector of cattle intended for the Philadel- 
phia market, whose duty it shall be to examine the 
same, and distinguish between such as are fit for the 
knife and those that are not. It is said the business 
of the grazier and fair dealer is greatly injured by the 
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slaughtering and introducing into market the beat of 
cattle entirely unfit for the table. 


Enquiries are frequently made in relation tO th. 
effects of Poudrette on the corn crop, and the ms... 
of using it. Reference to several of the last yojy. : 
of the Cabinet will afford the desired information w, 
may, however, repeat, that its mode of application is 
as simple as can be. If spread broadcast oye, the 
ground—and this is the preferable plan, if consider), 
permanency of effect is looked for—it should be a; Ube 
rate of 20 to 40 bushels per acre, and harroweg jp jen 
before planting time. Should the first cost be a mar, 
of importance, a gill or a little more may be ¢y, pped 
in the bill when the grain is dropped: |et jt spread 
about a little, and cover it up with the corn. Ty 
will require 10 or 12 bushels to the acre. 

The demand last spring was greater than our abjtir; 
to supply, and the effects were so generally satisfac: . 
ry, that we anticipate again on the opening of the 
season, a similar lively market. We hope to hay 
plenty on hand for all, and all are invited to give 9. 
tention to this cheap manure. See advertisement op 
the last page. 


Grice & Extiott have published a Rural Regine 
and Almanac for 1847, in which our townsmap. p 
Landreth, the Seedsman, No. 65 Chesnut street. bas 
thrown together a great deal of valuable matter fr 
the farmer and gardener. 

Tue quantity of rain which fell in the 12th mont, 
1846, was nearly three inches and a half. .... 3.437 in 


Penn. Hospital, 1st mo. 1st. 


Te Bridgeton Chronicle says that a hog raised by 
Thomas Tice, of Deerfield, was lately slaughtere’ 
whose weight alive, was 844 lbs.—when dressed, 73! | 


We learn from a Scotch paper, that an enormovs 
turnip was taken upon the farm of Hume Mill, le 
autumn. It weighed 23 Ibs., and measured 39 inches 


in circumference. It was of the white globe spec 
and the seed was raised by Brumlees, the tenant. 


wa SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with 
agricultural character of this paper, will be ins 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten ie 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional 
Payment in advance. 


SEED STORE, 


No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Peren sual 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, cons 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Prot ax 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. © 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. a* POWELL 


Philad., Feb., 1846. 
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Valuable Farm at Private Sale.) COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


Tur subscriber offers for sale the valuable FARM 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


vs whieh he has resided for a number of years past, 
staated in East Bradford Township, one mile west of 

Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 











the fourishing Borough of West Chester. It comprises 
spout 60 acres of naturally fertile and well improved 
and, under good fence, and well watered. The build- 
oes are of stone, large, and in good repair. The man- 
sn js pleasantly situated, possesses many conveni- 
-ocies, and is of modern finish, 44 feet front by 32 feet 
ep, with an@ijbt feet entry, two rooms on each side, 
sides kitchen and wash-house, and six rooms in the 
wcond story. Pure water is introduced into the house 
sod barn-yard by means of a force pump and water 
wbeel propelled by a never failing stream. 

The grounds are planted with fruit, ornamental! 
ces and shrubbery, With a good orchard in full bear- 
og There are also a three-story barn, 40 feet by 56 
fet, a carriage-house, work-shop, ice-house, wood- 
pouse, and an excellent and convenient milk-house. 

This property is eligibly situated on the main road 
from West Chester to Lancaster, in an unexception- 
able neighbourhood, and offers considerable induce- 
ments to one wishing to retire from active business, 
or to engage in agriculture on a moderate scale. 

Apply to the subscriber, residing thereon, or to John 
Lippincott, No. 65 Marshal street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES LIPPINCOTT, 
iat West Chester, Chester county, Pa. 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDs, 

Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c. 
JOS. P. H. COATES. 


Successor to George M. Coates. 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber has just received from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son’s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens’ Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason’s Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &c., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 





Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 


, IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
fnends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 





4 swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. All|} May 15th, 1846. 1 yr. 
“ letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will ——_- 
- be attended to without delay. NEW 


AMON ONES Fortienltaral and Agricultural Ware-house, 


84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 


Sept. 15th, 1246. 





FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 


i stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
” ACAIGULTURAL WARZHOUSE, ments and Books on Gerdening and Farming; he calls 
No. : : the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
| No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, bcksds Piseigh, ith kididh, Boat 042 Deomsion, 
“orn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to|! Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 
$ each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk|| March Mth, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 
. Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
tte “teeming wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
nial “‘corkle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 COAL.. 
~ = S18 cach. Tue subseriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
” Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, || stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
wa uh Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain’s||carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
on wrered Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may||nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
‘i cae out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre-|| office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
rm eM, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, || different kinds and sizes may be seen. 


*uranted to give satis 


faction in their operation. 
September \5th—<f, 


JOSIAH TATUM. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 15th, 1846. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 
ner’s very valuable Additions ; 2 00 


BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
half-bound, 10 vols. 


DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer'’s Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL’'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 

THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 

SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
* ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 


As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. 


‘ay 


BERReUSSedy 


e- 


Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural 
Tour—or single numbers sold. 


wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 


GUANO. 


Twenty-Five tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 


8. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 
October 15th, 1845, tf. 
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Poudrette. 

A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepares 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pann 
ens’ Capinet, No. 50, North Pourth Street ,, “ 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on (..,,. 
street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, $) >; 
per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any th 
ber of barrels less than seven, $2 each, or thirty ay, 
cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, enc. 
ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prom» 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels os 
board of such conveyance as may designates 
The results on corn and wheat have"Wen gener), 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in :). 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey a» 
invited to try it. We are now able to supply the i. 
mand for wheat. JOSIAH TATUY, 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-y 


bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
ately introduced, 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payabdle in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


| work will be 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-|| volume. The 


For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set 0f (0 
furnished in numbers, including the 
whole can thus readily be forwartet 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per eae 
the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bownd - a 
tered. Copies returned to the office of publica 
will also be bound upon the same terms. vai, th 
By the decision of the Post Master Genera, 


“Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper me 


‘any Post office within thirty miles of 


they will go free of charge. 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





